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A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
(Formerly A. |. Root Co., of Syracuse ) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 
* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 
* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 
* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 
A postal card request will bring you Root’s 
complete catalog and our container price list. 
Orders shipped promptly. Reasonable prices. 
Send sample of honey, advising how much 


you have. Shipping tags for honey, wax, 
combs and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


219 Washington Square 
at 1612 N. Salina Street 
Syracuse 8, 





MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
OR—GIVE TO 

A FRIEND 
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Dept. E-2, Medina, Ohio 


Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
ings for the period checked below: 


oO 1 yr. $2.00 oO 2 yrs. $3.50 
0 3 yrs. $5.00 


50c per year extra for foreign 
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Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen | 
Excluder 
on the market 


uuu 
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Tae 
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Accurate spacing 
Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation } 
More honey production 
No wood. No burr combs 
No sharp edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is permanent- 
ly queen excluding and will last a 
life time. | 


We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- | 
plies. Order from our dealers or direct | 
from our factory. Canadian-made goods 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our price 
list. Always in the market for beeswax. 
Cesh or trede 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 


New York } 















“Renee” Brand QUEENS _A 
La nimumeskgeaae $1.20 ABBA, 


up 1.10 
Live Delivery Guaranteed 

Satisfaction or money back 
Airmailed, clipped on request 


TRADITION BEE & 


HONEY CO. 
P. O. Drawer 307, Silver Springs, Florida 
We Do Our Best to Satisfy 


Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 982 
Live Oak, California 














Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
They come in all sizes... . 
and grow bigger every year. 





The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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Value of Honey- 
bees to Agricu'ture 

“In your Janu- 
ary “Talk to Bee- 
keepers’ I was es- 
pecially struck by 
your comments on 
the importance of 
beekeeping to Ag- 
riculture. 

“I’ve sent for 
the bulletin E-584 ‘The Dependence of 
Agriculture on the Beekeeping Indus- 
try’. 

“Some six or seven years ago Mr. 
Lester J. Hanna, regional entomologist 
for The Birdseye Frozen Foods organi- 
zation in Northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho told me that 
there were 47 to 50 farm crops depend- 
ent on the honeybee for pollination. 

“I have talked with beekeepers in 
most of the western states about the 
need for organizing the beekeepers, 
farmers, fruit growers, seed growers 
(individuals and associations) into an 
inclusive cooperative movement with 
the local, district, county, state and 
federal governments administering the 
program. 

“In the states of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho there has been 
considerable progress made in cooper- 
ation between the fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations, the seed growers’ associations, 
the beekeepers’ associations and the 
county agents administering or helping 
ii an advisory capacity. 

“There have been enough pilot pro- 
grams started over the U.S. so that now 
seems time for a comprehensive nation- 
al program to be put into operation. 

“Our government could offer sever- 
al thousand scholorships to talented 
high school studens (juniors or seniors) 
who can qualify in competitive exam- 
inations for a course in Scientific Bee 
Culture; Economic Entomology; call it 
what you will. These scholarships 
should be for four years at approved 
agricultural colleges. And these young 
scientists could and would look for- 
ward to beginning salaries of five to 
six thousand dollars per year. 
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Bee Lines to the Editor 


“First, the bee population should be 
increased four-fold in a matter of 10 
to 15 years, or up to 20 to 25 million 
colonies. 

“To start this program, Congress 
should appropriate sufficient funds. 
Then the various farm, fruit, seed crop 
states to get the federal aid would 
match the federal fund and the counties 
could match the state contributions. 

“The beekeepers would receive $10 
per colony (more or less) for the nor- 
mal colonies that come up to establish- 
ed specifications. Many details come to 
mind, but experienced beekeepers and 
seed and fruit crop men will be able to 
handle these details and work them out 
on a ‘fair to all’ basis . 

The Bee in Law 

“I’m no lawyer, but for some years 
my understanding has been that in law 
the honeybee is a wild ‘animal’ and all 
wild animals are wards of the federal 
government. 

“If this is true, then the beekeepers 
are caring for and furnishing a home 
for government livestock and getting 
no pay for this game warden work. 

“And now, we’re finding out that the 
honeybee’s pollination service is worth 
five to ten times as much as the honey 
and wax produced! There are cases 
where thousands of colonies have add- 
ed $75 to $100 per colony value, by 
increased yields, to fruit and seed crops. 

“The honeybee is worth more than 
two billion dollers a year to U.S. Ag- 
riculture and when the people realize 
how dependent agriculture is on the 
honeybee, the government should be 
quick to act and provide the funds for 
assuring this benefit. This program 
need never cost in any one year 10 per 
cent of the national wealth increase 
produced by the honeybee. 

“The stimuli for this movement can 
come from the public via the news- 
paper, current periodicals, radio, T.V., 
the agriculture college, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the fruit, seed, 
nursery and farm crop interests and 
lastly but highly important, the entire 
bee and honey industry fraternity.” 
—W.C.F. 

(Continued on page 454) 
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For | CONTAINER PRICES 
GLASS JARS 


Rest Queenline Plain 
8 oz. per case 24 $1.25 $1.15 


1 Ib. per case 24 1.55 1.35 






























































Goods in MICHIGAN 2 Ib. per case 12 1.05 ~—.95 
It’s 4 lb. per case 6 85 
Prairie View Honey Co. alae FP OOUARE JARS = 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 
. for Chunk Honey 
Now Open to Ail Points 2% Ib. per case 12 ...... $1.25 
: North and West TIN CANS & PAILS 
: “Everything for 60-Ib. can, bulk ......... $ .76 
: : (3” screw top ) 
: ‘men 1 = gam el 60-Ib. cans, per case 16... 12.75 
= and plenty o parking : ot ew we) 
H : 5-Ib. Is, 50... 8.00 
: for CASH-and-CARRY we tae belle) 
: CUSTOMERS 5-Ib. pails, per case SO... 8.50 
: ( wit ails ) N R 
: HONEY and BEESWAX 10-Ib. pails, per case 50 ... 12.50 ao 
: bought or traded uk Whee ey pri 
: for supplies 5% on $ 50.00 orders ee, 
: Mail Orders Handled Promptly 10% on $100.00 orders ry 
: PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY + 
? 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. ee We 21 
CT ° 5 
p " | Chunk 
11 
Stoller's : 
51 
Comb 
Frame Spacers 8.4 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, Pe 
or write. Specia 
C 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS = He 
Latty, Ohio _,WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG PI 
solacnasanigandeecealie Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. Wh 
“Honey is good for all ages—Good 5205 SE 82 AVENUE | so 
through the ages.” — From Members’ PORTLAND 66, ORE. wnt 
Bulletin of American Honey Institute. 7 ile f 
wax | 
| prices 
/ + depen 
You Can’t Take It With You! by: 
it is n 


Why not make a contribution to our industry by sharing your bee- | ¢rop ' 
keeping experiences and methods with others. Gleanings is an | a 
excellent media for disseminating useful beekeeping information. | ducin; 
Send us your articles and pictures. We pay for acceptable material | bucky 
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Mouthly HONEY Report 






WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 


San Antonio, 


Texas 


N RESPONSE to readers who want 
to have information on current hon- 
ey prices, here is the closest to national 
average retail honey prices: 
Clear liquid hone 


soon to brighten the outlook for Mon- 
tana where most bees are in shape to 
gather a crop. Honey plants are in full 
bloom in Utah but moisture is needed. 
In spite of the dryness, however, colo- 
nies are showing gains in weight. Col- 
orado has its troubles with a grasshop- 
per infestation which has taken a heavy 
toll on all crops. 

Here in Texas beekeepers are jubi- 
lant over the honey crop even though a 
lot of strong horsemint honey is com- 
ing in. Regardless of the flavor, in 
many areas of Texas the honey is so 
thin that it will give some storage prob- 
lems if not handled properly. Mesquite 
turned out fairly well in Arizona but 
has done nothing in Texas. Honey 


hel 








opel Po alll een 33 to 25¢, plants are plentiful in Oklahoma where 
1 Ib. 24/ case 39¢ prospects are good. 
2 Ib. 12/case 69¢ Bees have done fairly well in the 
4 |b. 6/case $1.19 Gulf states where 100 pound averages 
5 Ib. 6/case 1.45 have been reported. Some extracting 
ssasseney | Chunk honey has already started. In other Southern 
1 Ib. 12/case 43¢ states beekeepers are keeping their fin- 
214 lb. 12/case gers crossed in view of the good out- 
5 Ib. 6/case look: honey plants are in good shape 
Comb honey but the bees are weak. 
8.40 to $9.60 per case depend- In the midwest weather conditions 
ing On quality have been favorable for bees. Colonies 
Per section: 43¢ have built up rapidly and there has 
Specialties been considerable swarming. Ground 
Creamed honey: 11 oz. pack, 33¢ and plant conditions continue favorable 
Honey butter: 712 oz. pack, 37¢ and crop prospects are good at this 
Plastic honey server: 12 oz. pack time. More moisture would really put 
Wholesale prices haven’t “jelled” at things in the “pink”. 
| this writing to give accurate quotations In some of the Great Lakes states 
| offered by buyers. Reports from bee- dryness and cool weather have been 
3 | keepers show that 12¢ for white and the plague of beekeepers. Some dam- 
— 11¢ for amber is expected. The bees- age to the Indiana crop is expected if 
——— | wax market remains firm with cash _ plenty of moisture isn’t available soon. 
prices settled at 43 and 45¢ per pound’ In neighboring states the weather will 
| depending on the demand in an area. be the big deciding factor. 
A good beeswax crop is expected since In the East, bees are in fair to good 
it is naturally allied with a good honey shape and the outlook is bright. An 
5ee- | crop which is also expected. unusually good but late spring in New 
1 The outlook is good in California York has helped conditions there. 
pan where orange and sage have been pro- Pennsylvania is getting a good crop in 
10On. | ducing well. Prospects are good for many areas. New England is quite 
rial buckwheat and star thistle in various hopeful in view of the good moisture 
areas in the state. Washington also ex- conditions. In short, most areas of the 
pects a good crop with most bees in country are anticipating a fair to good 
—— shape for the flow. Moisture is needed honey crop. 
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BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 451) 


Cellar Wintering 

“In the January issue of Gleanings 
a party writes regarding his heavy loss 
of bees in the cellar. There are many 
things that could cause it besides tem- 
perature to which I pay the least atten- 
tion. : 

“I think it is very important to have 
ventilation. I have a vent eight inches 
square extending from about 10 inches 
of the floor up through the roof and 
it is never closed, but a cap should be 
over the top to keep light from show- 
ing below, and bees from flying up. 

“My best cellar has a spring in one 
corner, water runs across and out a 
drain which helps control temperature. 
Another has a drain just in case water 
should seep in. It extends 20 feet out- 
side the cellar and is always open so 
by the time the air gets to the cellar it 
is tempered to the ground temperature. 
I have one cellar which will hold 200 
hives but I never put in over 120 to 
130. Crowding is not good during a 
warm spell. Another will hold 120 but 
I never put in over 80. 

“If there is bare ground on March 
20th my bees go out, for as soon as the 
ground gets bare the cellars will warm 
up and a week or two of a warm cellar 
can raise the dickens. Once in a while 
when the ground gets bare a week ear- 
lier and there is the smell of spring in 
the air, out the bees go. 

“The bottoms are stapled an and | 
set them in that way. If I set them out 
in the evening and the next forenoon 
I see that the entrance is clear, then a 
folded newspaper is slid in to cut the 
opening to three-eighths by two inches 
long and they are left that way until 
fruit bloom. 

“Wish this could be sent to the party 
with the difficulty, he may get some 
ideas from it. My bees are set in as 
soon after Thanksgiving as I can do 
it. Once I was caught in a foot of snow 
but they went in”.—S.B. 


Have You Ever Been Stung 
on the Eye Ball? 

“T wonder if you ever heard of any 
beekeeper or any one else who was un- 
lucky enough to get a bee sting right in 
the ball of the eye. I did, but it was 
two hours later when I found the 
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stinger imbedded in the eye ball. After 
waiting nearly two days for my eye! 
to improve I went to an eye doctor. All 


he could do was to prescribe a solution , 


to remove the pain. I felt very little 
pain from the effect of the sting. Dr. 
Weimer, after practicing over 37 years, 
never heard of it either”.—L.E. 

| Note: Have any of our readers been 
stung on the eye ball?—Ed. | 


Marking the Queens 


“The subject article is quite mislead- 
ing to a lay beekeeper and as such 
could cause possible personnel expo- 
sure to radioactive substances unwit- 
tingly. Although Dr. Raudszuz_ indi- 
cates in his article that experiments 
would have to be made to clear up the 
questions with respect to radiation dam- 
age for bees, no mention is made of the 
skill necessary to handle radioactive 
substances. If any lay beekeepers are 
interested in pursuing this approach in 
identifying the queen bee, they should 
consult their state Atomic Energy Of- 
fice with regard to the hazards and nec- 
essary control measures to handle radio- 
active materials”.— D. R. K. 





| , } 
Cloverline Queens 


Consistently Produce More Honey 
A PRODUCT OF 
CAREFULLY CONTROLLED CROSS BREEDING 
DEVELOPED FROM 
LIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


Our queen yards will be in full | 
operation until October 15. Thou- | 
sands of world famous CLOVER- 
LINE Queens will be available for 
your requeening and other needs. 
Book your order early for pre- 
ferred dates. 

We ship only young queens, guar- 
anteed mated and laying. Clipped 
and marked at no extra charge 
and shipped by airmail postpaid. 
QUEENS JULY 1 to OCT. 15 


& eee $1.00 each 
» eS ree -90 each 
50 & Over ..... 85each | 


‘Cloverline Apiaries| 
Box 5126, Columbia, S. C. 
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After| (— ») 
ly eye WINTERIZE YOUR HIVES 
yr. All with 
lution CYPRESS BOTTOM BOARDS 
/ little Standard Reversible 
3. Dr. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
years, ORDER NOW 
ONLY $1.00 (5 or more) 
s been $1.25 (less than 5) 
Wt. 7 Ibs. each 
Galvanized (no rust) Nails included — Precision cut-— Tongued and Grooved — with Entrance 
Reducer — Prepare for a wet and cold winter — Replace those old and rotted with 
MYERS Made ‘Wood Eternal’’ Cypress ttom Boards — Prompt Shipment 
slead- MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 
such Burgaw, North Carolina 
e€Xpo- A a J 
inwit- 
indi- | “ s 
ments || BUY QUALITY QUEENS 
ip the | Dadant odes ae & Garon’s ae 
dam- Hybrid Queens “italian Queens 
of the ts .tsenenes $1.30 85¢ 
active TE 4'ss aeons es 1.15 S0¢ 
S are ED 6 xk de dnieon 1.00 75¢ Reg. U. S. 
ch in Upon request queens clipped or marked. Airmail postpaid. Pat. Off. 
aa | GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 
| nec- | , 
‘adio- | # " 
. 
When you produce COMB HONEY in SECTIONS. 
1S The most profitable way for beekeepers. 
ey Write for our free catalog and be convinced. 
NG 
| MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 
tt MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
R- | | Wholesale _ Retail 
or | 
Is. |] | 
e- | 
oe | One 4-oz. Jar of Honey containing 2000 mg. of Royal Jelly 
ed | ready to take $4.00. 12 or more jars, 20% discount. 
r We deliver it in the U.S.A. 
5 | JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
Ji s 
| H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
S| Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
| | for over 50 years. 
a Boston Stock — Root Prices 
“ Sn 
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Automatic Sump 


Our big new sump holds about 8 gallons on the entrance side and has a 
solid baffle so that the debris can be held there and skimmed off. The 
pump side holds about 12 gallons and they are stocked with or without 
a water jacket, in stainless and galvanized steel. Write for free catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. 





F. W. JONES & SON, LTD., BEDFORD, QUE., CANADA 
Manufacturers and Exporters of Bee Supplies 
— Price List on Request — 
U. S. Shipments from Swanton, Vermont 











Use the MASTER Electric Uncap- 
ping Knife. Heavy duty thermostat. 


Quick adjustment 
by uncappers all over the world. 


Price $15.00 See your Dealer 








HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes ..... 
and grow bigger every year. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1958 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for 
beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 


A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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Fair Wints om 
J | MONEY DISPLAYS 


| HARRIETT M. GRACE, 
—- | Director American Honey Institute 
Madison, Wisconsin 
(OUNTY AND STATE fair time has rolled around again. What do you think of 
especially when you hear the words “county fair?” Your honey exhibits, of 
course! 


Mii iii iit 


| The fair is just the place to tell people about your honey. Remember that 
there are two sides to beekeeping — not only the production but also the selling. 
The fair is your opportunity to sell people on using honey often and in a variety 


| of ways. 
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People go to the fair to be told about 
your product. You don’t just have to 
hope that they'll see your advertisement 
in the newspaper and read it. You 
don’t just have to take a chance on 
people having their radios tuned in at 
the right time on the right station to 
hear about honey. Instead, you merely 
have to show honey in a clean, attrac- 
tive exhibit to eager fair-goers. 

Apply early for the space you want 
for your exhibit. When you know how 
much room you'll have and where it 
will be, then you can plan your display. 
Budget your space to allow room for 
your stand, for your sign, and for your 
posters, as well as for the people who 
come to the fair. 

The first thing to consider when you 
plan your exhibit is the theme—the 
idea. You may be thinking that you do 
have an idea—and that idea is simply 
honey. But from the many, many things 
you have to tell your public about hon- 
ey, you will have to select just one for 
this year. You should then plan to 
make everything about your display 
emphasize that one thing. One main 
idea is essential to a good exhibit so 
that it can be understood at a glance. 


Here are some suggestions for your 
one-idea exhibit. You can think of 
many more. 

1. Show all the things you can do 
with one jar of honey. In the center of 
your shelves of honey jars, place the 
largest jar you have. Then run stream- 
ers from the jar to big posters showing 
its uses—in baking, for spreads, for 
feeding the baby, for soothing a cough, 
for canning. 

2. Feature the production of honey 
from the flower to the bee, to the hive, 
and to the table. Big posters can pic- 
ture these steps. An actual hive is al- 
ways interesting to see. Put your ex- 
hibit against a background of jars of 
your honey on shelves. 

3. Show why honey is better to eat 
than sugar. 
be used to do this effectively. Tell 
about the vitamins and minerals in 
honey. Tell that honey does not tax 
the digestive system. Carry the idea 
through by selling recipe books, hand- 
ing out recipe folders, and exhibiting 
your honey. 

4. Honey used in canning will in- 
terest all women at fair time. The title 


Exhibit of William J. Wallanches, Downers Grove, Illinois, won the 1956 Sweep- 





stakes Trophy donated by Dad 
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and Sons.—Photo by Illinois State Fair. 
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of the American Honey Institute bul- 
letin, “Use Honey for Canning and 
Preserving could be the title of your 
exhibit. Big posters of the steps of us- 
ing honey in canning will catch atten- 
tion. Hand out the bulletins and have 
honey in large size containers to sell 
for canning. 

5. Display the use of honey in bak- 
ing and cooking. Photographs in co!or 
showing honey foods would be very 
attractive. Posters might also be used. 
If the weather isn’t too hot and if you 
have a glass case, you might exhibit 
some of the actual foods. Have a com- 
plete stock of honey to sell and leaflets 
of honey recipes from the American 
Honey Institute to distribute. 

6. If you have lots of space, lots of 
ambition, and lots of help, plan a little 
restaurant featuring honey products. 
You can call it Honey Heaven, the Bee 
Hive, Bee Inn, the Sweet Stop, or some 
other fitting name. Prepare to serve 
sandwiches made with honey-baked 
ham or with a simple honey-spread 
combining honey and peanut butter or 
honey and cream cheese. The latter 
spread is especially good with raisin 
bread. Serve cookies, cakes and brown- 
ies made with honey. Sell honeyade, 
honey fruit punch, or honey eggnog to 
weary fair visitors. Be sure that the 
little stand is very clean, is free from 
flies, and is comfortable for the guests. 
This project can then prove, to be very 
profitable in its sales and in its adver- 
tising value. 

After you have decided on an idea 
for your exhibit, consider the frame- 
work needed, one simple to build and 
easy to assemble. 

Remember that you will be exhibit- 
ing food, and food must always be 
clean. To this end it is wise to have a 
wooden plank floor raised above the 
ground level if your exhibit is to be 
outside or in a building with a dirt 
floor. 

The backdrop is important to your 
exhibit. Plan one that is colorful—but 
not so bright that it detracts from what 
you want people to look at. See that 
the backdrop is firm and sturdy. 

Shelves for your honey containers 
should be well built, painted in light 
and cheerful colors, and, above all, 
clean. The counter where your leaflets 
and booklets are displayed should be 
at a convenient level. Racks and stands 
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for large posters should be sturdy and 
advantageous:y placed. 

After you have planned an appealing 
idea and have considered a well-built, 
clean, attractive exhibit stand, think of 
the content of the exhibit. What you 
have in it will be determined by your 
chosen idea. However, most exhibits 
have a number of features in common, 
and here are some helpful hints. 

Most exhibits contain placards—or 
name and slogan cards. Make these 
clear and accurate. Have them lettered 
by a sign painter if you cannot do a 
good job yourself. Choose attractive 
colors and readable color combinations. 
For example, black letters on a yel’ow 
background is the most readable color 
combination. Green letters on white, 
blue on white, white on dark blue, and 
black on white come next. Plan the 
size and type of placards according to 
the space. Place them at eye-level, not 
too high for comfortab'e reading nor 
so low that they will be overlooked 
or upset. 

Perhaps you will want posters or 
photographs. (Write to American Hon- 
ey Institute for posters at 10 and 25 
cents each.) Plan for large, simple, 
clear illustrations. Be sure that each 
poster or picture has a definite mean- 
ing. As with the p!acards, use attrac- 
tive colors and place posters and pho- 
tographs with care. 

Having American Honey Institute 
leaflets and booklets in your display for 
free distribution or for sale is a good 
idea. Have some leaflets to give away. 
All people, especially fair visitors, like 
to get something for nothing. It also 
gives them something to carry home 
to help them remember longer what 
they see and hear at your exhibit about 
honey. Have some of the larger book- 
lets to sell. When visitors show an in- 
terest in the leaflet, or booklet, follow 
up that interest and try to concentrate 
it unon the buyine of the honey itself. 

Have a place for these leaflets and 
book'ets so that the visitor will realize 
they are imovortant in vour exhibit. Dis- 
play them interestingly. Those not in 
immediate display but in your reserve 
stock you should keep in a clean, cover- 
ed box out of sight. Keev the area 
around your exhibit free of leaflets that 
peovle may have dropped and trampled. 

If you have booklets to sell, have an 
adequate supply of coins in different 
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Trophies and winning entries at the 1956 National Show. A small part of the honey and wax is 
also shown. (The wedding cake was not a part of the National Show.) — Photo by Illinois State Fair. 


denominations for making change. 
Keep this in a sturdy tin box or in a 
special apron. Do not use an old card- 
board box, nor just your pocket, for 
the money. 


Your display will undoubtedly con- 
tain honey itself. Have on the shelves 
a plentiful supply of each type of con- 
tainer you display. Arrange these in an 
attractive way. Pyramids can be built 
of honey jars. Build each pyramid of 
jars of just one size or use larger con- 
tainers at the bottom and smaller ones 
at the top. Electric lighting arranged 
behind glass containers of honey he!ps 
reveal its clearness and color. 


Keep extra jars of honey in a clean, 
dry place so that you have the quantity 
and quality needed to satisfy your cus- 
tomers’ demands. Dirty containers can 
mean just one thing to the customers 
—dirty honey. 

There is one more very important 
part in your exhibit—you and your at- 
tendants. Fair visitors will look first 
at you. If your attendants are neatly 
dressed, as sparklingly clean in their 
person and in their habits as your hon- 
ey jars, and comfortable and rested 
looking, they will be a very attractive 
part of your honey exhibit. This is 
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especially important if you have a hon- 
ey refreshment stand. 

An additional thought to make your 
work at the exhibit more successful and 
impressive is to have everyone who 
works with you well informed as to 
your main idea, as to your prices, and 
as to the available stock for sale. Your 
visitors will be pleased with your busi- 
ness-like and efficient procedures. 

If you have any problems, if you 
wish to have any of your own ideas 
evaluated, write to the American Hon- 
ey Institute, Commercial Bank Build- 
ing, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Your ques- 
tions will be thoughtfully answered, 
and your orders for leaflets and book- 
lets about honey will be promptly filled. 


Rubber Mounted Beehive? 


PAUL JOHNSON, Peru, Indiana 

F YOU haven't tried it, it’s time you 

did! Because that is what you have 
when you set your hives on those old 
auto tires. They make the best hive 
stands that we have ever used, and that 
has been just about everything. Just 
level the ground and throw down an 
old worn out tire. Cut two or three 
holes in the side of the tire next to the 
ground to allow the water to drain out, 
after a rain. 
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_— I RETIRED from teaching 
and sideline beekeeping, and de- 
cided (with my wife’s assistance) to 
spend a few months in Spain, I resolved 
that it would not be a busman’s holi- 
day. I could not, however, resist visit- 
ing the headquarters of one Spanish 
beekeeper, Senor Don Serafin Sanchez 
de la Concha, to use his full title and 
name, of the town of Camas, just out- 
side the city of Seville. 

Camas, the name of the town, means 
“beds,” but Don Serafin is by no means 
asleep. Spain itself is several decades 
behind the U. S. in mechanization and 
industrialization, but Spanish apicul- 
ture, at least Don Serafin’s, is different 
from ours Only in the amount of hand 
labor used. 

From Spanish bee literature I judge 
that there are several types of hives in 
use there but the more progressive bee- 
keepers use what they call the “Perfec- 
cion”, which is identical with our Lang- 
stroth. The Serafin outfit runs about 
2,000 colonies in yards distributed over 
a wide radius about Seville, all housed 
in this type of hive. 

In the town of Camas, as in all 
Spanish towns, the houses are built in 
a solid row, all flush with the sidewalk. 
This is so much like the business dis- 
trict of an American town that an 
American traveler might well think 
that there is no grass, no flowers and 
no sunlight about the homes; but once 
inside the door (and it is an honor to 
be invited inside a Spanish home) he 
discovers that the rooms of the house 
are built around an open yard of grass 
and flowers which serves not only as 
lawn and garden, but also as a central 
hallway through which to cross from 
room to room. 

The buildings at the rear of Don 
Serafin’s patio house his extracting and 
packing activities and his workshops. 
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About a Spanish Beekeeper 


—who is not very different 


from his American counterpart. 


HERBERT WARFEL, Marion, Ind. 


Uses Two-queen System 


His methods are very modern. He 
runs many of his colonies on the two- 
queen system and has his own type of 
swarming board for the manipulation. 

However, where a _ beekeeper here 
would use labor-saving motors, pumps 
and other machines, and run a business 
of similar size with one or two full- 
time helpers, except in the extracting 
season, Don Serafin keeps ten men the 
year around. His extractor has two 
reels, one above the other, each holding 
25 frames, and it is hand-cranked by 
two strong men. The honey is dipped, 
carried and poured by hand. This is 
not because he and other modern Span- 
ish beekeepers are not aware of the 
existence of machines, but because the 
cost of labor in Spain is so very !ow 
and the price of machinery so very 
high, and its manufacture or importa- 
tion so involved in licenses and per- 
mits, that intelligent management de- 
pends on muscles rather than motors. 

Don Serafin has quite a library of 
beekeeping literature, and was proud 
to show me several copies of “Glean- 
ings” and “The American Bee Journal”. 

He ships his bulk honey in wooden 
barrels, which are less expensive in 
Spain than our “sixties,” and less likely 
to be punctured, accidentally or other- 
wise, in shipment. His most popular 
retail package is a classically designed, 
shiny, green earthenware jar, holding 
about a pound. I later noted them on 
the shelves of the high-class food shops 
in many of the cities in Spain. The 
honey therein has a wonderful flavor 
and an excellent body. I know, because 
Don Serafin was very generous with 
samples; and the jars are so artistic 


that my wife has them on the living- 


room shelf. 
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A little boy has been in the pantry and has found one of our well known honey tins. 


BEEKEEPING 





z EINAR BERG, Oslo, Norway 


AS ALREADY observed in Gleanings 
September 1957, Norway had 3100 
beekeepers in 1886 with 10,000 hives. 
Since those days the population has 
doubled to 4 million, the number of 
beekeepers has doubled, and the num- 
ber of hives has risen by five times, to 
about 50,000 hives. The 1957 crop, 
which was exceptionally good and prob- 
ably the best ever recorded, exceeds 
800 tons. 
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IN NORWAY 


where an apiary of 100 hives 
kept by one man is indeed 


considered a big one. 


Practically all beekeepers are found 
within 100 miles north and south of the 
60th parallel, and within a days journey 
by car from Oslo. As Norway extends 
beyond the 70th parallel it is obvious 
that quite a big part of the country is 
without bees. This fact does not at all 


mean that the northern parts are all 


unfit for beekeeping. The best agricul- 
tural districts, however, are found in 
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Apiary near Kristiansand S$. with double-walled hives without any outer hives 


which often are used. This beekeeper winters his bees in a cellar. 


the first mentioned area, and from old 
days beekeeping follows farming. It 
should be mentioned, though, that Nor- 
wegian teachers seem to have an ex- 
traordinary inclination for beekeeping, 
a circumstance which must be consid- 
ered of great value for the expansion 
of the beekeeping activities. 

In the early 80’s foresighted beekeep- 
ers studied the evolution of hives in the 
USA, and brought home the conception 
of the modern bee hive, which took 
over in Norway around 1910. The 
Swedes and Danes who remained under 
influence of German beekeeping are 
still struggling with lots of the old, 
heavy, horizontal hives. Norway has 
luckily avoided this situation. 


Movable Frame Hives Used 


Bees are kept exclusively in movable 
frame hive bodies of 10 frames each, 
surrounded by an outer hive for protec- 
tion. The space between is filled with 
insulating material of different sorts 
for wintering. The bees are wintered 
in one hive body, the brood chamber, 
usually contracted to five to eight 
frames for the bees to keep warm. All 
honey is extracted in the fall, and the 
bees are fed about 35 pounds of sugar 
syrup for winter stores. 

The Gulf stream provides for a cli- 
mate without the extreme cold which 
is found elsewhere in the world in simi- 
lar latitudes. The temperature on the 
west coast is hardly below freezing 
level, but in cold spells, which may 
last a few weeks, temperatures around 
-5°F., may be encountered. Winter 
losses are seldom severe, as everybody 
prepares for the worst. 
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The native brown bee is predominant 
in Norwegian apiaries. Nosema _ is 
found to a certain extent. So is AFB 
and EFB, though quite well under con- 
trol. The Acarine disease is not present. 

The bees are in most years flying 
freely from mid-April, and collect pol- 
len and even honey from early flowers. 
The first light honey flow is usually 
from mid-May, extending a week into 
the month of June, and the main 
sources are dandelion and fruit bloom. 
This flow often gives some honey in 
the supers. Brood rearing is heavy, and 
swarm prevention measures are now in- 
dispensable. The flow is in most locali- 
ties interrupted until approximate‘y 
June 20, when the main summer honey 
flow starts, to last for three weeks. The 
beekeepers depend on these three weeks 
for their crop of mild flavored honey. 

For migratory beekeepers the next 
and the last flow, the fall flow from 
heather, starts in the last week of July 
for another three weeks. The honey 
yield from the heather may be exceed- 
ingly rich in some years. Good weather 
a‘one is not enough to make the heather 
yield, so far all agree, but the final rea- 
sons why the flowers one year yield 
abundantly and another year not, pres- 
ently seems to rest in the unknown. 

The average crop, based on _ infor- 
mation dating back to 1930 is about 
30 pounds per colony. Practically all 
honey is sold to the Beekeepers’ Co-op 
for packing and distribution. The bee- 
keepers receive 45 cents a pound for 
their honey. Their good quality 50- 
pound pails are returned for later use. 
The Beekeepers’ Co-op has a sure grip 
on honey prices, and renders cash pay- 
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Apiary in the countryside, 25 km from Oslo. Triple-walled hives, doubie- 
walled inner boxes and outer hives for protecting against rain and cold. 


ment for all honey received. This means 
that the operators need only be bee- 
keepers, not salesmen. The effect of 
this situation on the European Joint 
Market cannot be forseen at present. 

The present day crop for progréssive 
migratory beekeepers is no doubt sub- 
stantially higher than the 30 pounds 
indicated above. One of our beekeepers 
of outstanding ability who is operating 
a two-queen system in vertically divided 
12 frame hive bodies reports a 10-year 
average crop of 140 pounds, and his 
crop in a good year has exceeded 400 
pounds from one good colony. In or- 
dinary operations proficient beekeepers 
would be happy to secure less than half 
of his average. 


Major Crop is Heather 


The main part of the Norwegian 
honey crop is heather honey, light am- 
ber in color and strong in flavor. Real 
connoisseurs of honey claim this one 
to exceed all others in flavor and bou- 
quet, and as a matter of fact this honey 
is higher priced than the ordinary in 
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most European countries. This honey 
is harvested on the mountain plains to 
where the thick forest cannot climb. 
The absence of other flowers, the soil 
never handled by man, and the crisp, 
cool air give a taste of cleanliness to 
this honey, which often is lacking in 
Middle-European heather honeys. It is 
my personal view that this honey will 
be an export article for Norwegian bee- 
keeping in a not too distant future. 
Beekeeping practices, operations, 
equipment and races of bees have been 
vividly debated the last few years. This 
probably indicates that the very struc- 
ture of Norwegian beekeeping is about 
to change. A few professional beekeep- 
ers are sighted among the regressing 
back lot and farmer beekeepers. Mi- 
gratory beekeeping is of ever increas- 
ing importance, partly due to changes 
in agricultural practices, partly because 
modern transportation has made the 
vast heather areas in remote valleys and 
mountain plains accessible. 
Professional beekeeping must be 
based on migratory operations. Ade- 
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quate equipment for these operations 
exclude the use of outer hive. The out- 
er hive abandoned, bees ought to be 
wintered in double brood chambers 
and fed twice the present standard of 
35 pounds. The comparatively cool 
spring and early summer impedes the 
production of queens. The Norwegian 
Beekeepers’ Association has a central 
queen rearing yard, but queens are 
seldom available until the latter part of 
June. During the last few years the 
Association has arranged for importa- 
tions of queens from the USA. This 
practice is very valuable to the bee- 
keepers, and it seems likely that under 
these circumstances this procedure will 
grow in importance. The queens must 
at present be imported from the USA, 
as those from other countries are bar- 
red because of possible Acarine disease. 


Double Breod Chamber Being Tried 


The author has tried to base his bee- 
keeping on the indicated principles. No 
outer hive, double brood chamber and 
ample food have given good wintering 
in both single and double-walled hives, 
and imported Italian queens have pro- 
duced strong colonies. Professionals 
seem to enter the same line, though at 
slower pace, as their livelihood is at 
stake for better or worse. There seems 
to be a tendency, however, to stick to 
the double-walled hive, though experi- 


B & Z Library 
ments have shown that wintering in 
single-wal'ed hives has had no detri- 
mental effects upon the bees. This re- 
action among beekeepers is universal 
when new procedures are introduced: 
“I can’t do that to my bees”. They do 
not deny scientific facts, but they would 
feel like brutes if they went too far 
from old perceptions in one step. 

However, new practices are entering 
the scene, but the fact that few bee- 
keepers are capable of understanding 
foreign languages makes vast resources 
of valuable information inaccessible. 
This situation will gradually change, as 
for instance the English language is 
now taught in the Public Schools. Fur- 
ther, the intense activity of the Beekeep- 
ers’ Association makes new information 
available through publications, instruc- 
tion and demonstration. 

The present operational standards in 
Norway require far too much labor. 
Thus an apiary of 100 hives kept by 
one man is indeed considered a big one, 
and 200-300 hives would probably be 
the maximum for one-man full-time 
operation. When the modern equipment 
presently available is adopted and to- 
gether with labor saving procedures 
makes it possible to double this num- 
ber, commercial beekeeping in Norway 
should be in such a position as to offer 
a fairly good living to those who are 
called to engage in the industry. 


In Norway the local associations of basorapens cooperate with transport 
to heather. They hire a truck and go with ft 


eir bees often up to 250 km. 
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tive way to promote a sale.—Photo by S. K. 


YOU “GOTTA” SELL! 


Having prospective customers taste honey is a very effec- 
Hampton. 








Have you ever tried to sell eucalyptus honey? 
The very name reminds people of cough medi- 
cine: eucalyptus oil. It can be done though, by 
using the proper selling technique. 


EAST YEAR when the orange honey 
flow started I took off over 400 
pounds of eucalyptus honey. In the 
course of the years I had developed a 
retail market for almost all of my nor- 
mal crops of orange, sage, and wild 
buckwheat honey. But eucalyptus hon- 
ey, there was something else. Very 
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ROBERT J. WYNDHAM 
Upland, California 


dark, rather strong, this honey is un- 
popular. Then there is a psychological 
drawback. The very name _ reminds 
people of cough medicine: eucalyptus 
oil. In my opinion eucalyptus honey 
neither smells nor tastes of this oil. 
But then, food prejudices are deep- 
seated, stubborn and hard to overcome. 
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For these reasons I had at the time only 

one customer for this product, who 
said, “I love to eat a liberal helping of 
it to top off my breakfast”. 

Normally most eucalyptus honey 
lands in the bakery. In this part of the 
country, the only retail outlets where it 
is found, are the health food stores 
which sell it at a fancy price. So I de- 
cided to sell it to a nearby bottling 
plant and I expected to get about a 
dime a pound for it. But the best the 
owner could do, was to offer me some 
advice: “Sell it to your neighbors!” 
This I decided to try. 

That evening, Homer, a friend of 
mine who had been buying my orange 
honey for 10 years, dropped in for a 
can of honey. He gave me a splendid 
opening by remarking: “Maybe I should 
try some other kind for a change.” I 
suggested eucalyptus honey. He shud- 
dered: “I would not eat that if it were 
given to me!” But the next time he 
dropped in, I was ready for him. He 
bought a can of orange. With it I gave 
him an unlabeled pound jar of eucalyp- 
tus with my compliments, asking him 
to try it. On his question what it was, 
I fibbed: “Don’t know, must be some 
kind of wild flower honey.” 

Two days later he phoned me: “Re- 
member that little jar of honey you 
gave me? Now there is real honey! 
Got any for sale? What is it?” 

Then I confessed that I had “pulled 
his leg”. Since that day, he won’t buy 
anything but eucalyptus honey! Little 
by little I developed a retail market at 
$1.20 a five-pound can for this honey. 
Now it happens that I have to disap- 
point sc.ne customers when the euca- 
lyptus trees fail to yield a surplus. 

Then there are the people who tell 
you: “I would like to buy your honey, 
but it does not agree with me. Honey 
upsets my stomach.” I always felt that 
this was strange to say the least. How 
can a food which is practically pre- 
digested and also an alkalizer upset any- 
one’s stomach? So I talked this over 
with a doctor friend of mine. His opin- 
ion was that these people were “notion- 
ites”. Some time long ago their stomach 
was upset by some food which didn’t 
agree with them. At the same meal 
they had eaten honey. So they got the 
notion that the honey had caused the 
discomfort. Purely in the mind, was 
his opinion. 
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Gordon is Fooled 

Being curiously-minded and mean, I 
decided upon an experiment. One of 
my friends, Gordon, was evidently one 
of those “notionites”. When I ran into 
Gordon’s wife, I suggested pulling a 
little trick on Gordon. I offered her a 
jar of honey, if she would cook his 
favorite dessert with plenty of honey 
in it without letting Gordon know. 
Then after the meal, she would ask 
him how he liked his dessert without 
mentioning honey. Two days later she 
would “spill the beans”. Result: now 
they buy my honey regularly! 

As the spread between the wholesale 
and retail price of honey is consider- 
able, I found that it pays to give small 
jars of honey away to likely prospects. 
I also made it a habit to present jars 
of honey to people who are nice or 
helpful to me. A worthwhile percent- 
age of them become customers. This 
makes them still nicer and still more 
helpful! 

Then I found another sales help. My 
station wagon doubles as a truck in my 
sideline beekeeping. Of course I always 
carry half a dozen cans of honey where- 
ever I go. But I also make it a point 
to have at all times my bee smoker and 
veil placed in full sight. People at the 
service station, garage, and other places 
of business, often point at my smoker 
and ask: “What is this for?” Or they 
remark: “Do you keep bees?” The re- 
sult of the conversation which then fol- 
lows is often that I unload a can of 
honey. 

I am sure a good salesman could 
think up more and better sales helps. 
But sales talent or not, you “gotta” sell 
the public on our honey. For their own 
good and ours! 





A BEEKEEPING HINT 
CHARLES DORWORTH, 
State College, Pa. 
ATHER THAN using a bee brush 
to clear a comb of bees, often irri- 
tating the bees, there’s a way that’s 
quicker and easier. Hold the frame 
firmly in one hand, and slap the wrist 
of that hand with the other hand. This 
jars all of the bees back into the hive 
with less irritation than brushing. It is 
important to use enough force to re- 
move all of the bees at one time. A 
continued jarring will only irritate the 
remaining bees in the hive. 
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New officers of Middlesex County, Massachusetts Beekeepers’ Association installed 


at the May meeting. Left to right: Mrs. D. G 


Paplin, corresponding secretary; 


Colonel Douglas G. Paplin, recording secretary; John H. Furber, president; Aylmer 
J. ye Senmeerens and Asa Olsen, vice president.—Photo by Hugh E. O'Donnel! 


of Boston Globe. 
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Secretary of Agriculture,Ezra 
Taft Benson, right, discusses the 
country’s bee business with 
Woodrow Miller who is Mayor 
of Colton, California, besides 
being one of the country’s 
largest honey producers. Mr. 
Benson paused briefly for pic- 
tures after a press conference 
after the recent Orange show. 
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LATERAL SEC TION 
BEE ANATOMY 











WING MELTING 
a PARATIS 


This apparatus seperates substance 
a sold soly 






Ronald Kubiak, Camden, New Jersey received first prize in biology and 
third place—a bronze medal—over all exhibits at the Delaware Valley Science 
Fair for his entry, “The Behavior and Social Life of the Honeybee.’’—Photo 
by J. J. Barton, courtesy of Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, Pa. 


An excellent close up of worker bees as they are about to take off in search 

of nectar pollen or water. Notice the structure of the legs, wings, eyes, and 

antenna. It would appear that two of the bees with their heads close together 

are having a brief conversation before before starting out. Picture by Harold 
ieitenberg, Germany. 





Doering, Kirch 
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Claud Burgin always kept accurate records of bee yards in- 
spected making record of the work done right on the job. 


Twenty-five Years 


in Bee Inspection 


The story of a man who has devoted 
his life to the fight againt bee diseases. 


@MPEE INSPECTION work in Texas 
is becoming more important since 
Texas serves as a sort of bulkwark pro- 
tecting the other states against invasion 
of new bee diseases,” says Claud Bur- 
gin, State entomologist, Texas A & M., 
who has been connected with inspec- 
tion work in Texas for almost 25 years. 
One of the diseases that Burgin is 
watching particularly is Acarine (Isle 
of Wight). “There have been outbreaks 
in South America,” Burgin says, “and 


we have reports that it exists in 
Mexico.” 
472 


A. B. KENNERLY 
Texas A & M 
College Station, Texas 


The problem of guarding against the 
spread is more acute in Texas than 
possibly in other border states like New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. Many 
colonies of bees are concentrated along 
the Rio Grande, especially in the lower 
tip of Texas. Hundreds of colonies of 
bees are located along the river banks 
and swarms can easily cross the river. 

“Give particular attention to any 
abnormal bee conditions in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley,” Burgin instructed 
the two State bee inspectors just before 
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Burgin looks through a colony suspected of having American foulbrood. 


they left College Station to begin early 
spring inspection work in that section. 
“If you find anything unusual, send 
samples back to Texas A. & M. or to 
the Bee Culture Laboratory in Belts- 
ville, Md.” 

Interest in Beekeeping 

Developing in Mexico 

Farmers in Mexico, observing the 
substantial increases in yields of Texas 
crops when pollinated with bees, are 
becoming interested in bees for polli- 
nating their own crops. 

“We're glad to see beekeeping de- 
velop in Mexico,” says Burgin, “We 
think that country has wonderful possi- 
bilities in the bee industry. But we 
need to be eternally vigilant to be sure 
some of the newer diseases do not creep 
into this country.” 

To show how difficult it is to guard 
the long stretches of boundary line be- 
tween Texas and Mexico against bee- 
keeping hazards, Bergin tells about re- 
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ports coming to him that two colonies 
of bees were brought across the river 
under a load of hay. 


Cantaloupe growers in Starr County 
irrigate their crops from the Rio 
Grande and bees placed in the fields 
for pollinating are virtually on the 
river banks. Bees fly a very short dis- 
tance to the Mexico side of the river 
and could easily rob a colony made 
weak from disease. 

At a recent national meeting of state 
bee inspectors, a resolution was con- 
sidered which recommended that ways 
and means be sought for financing re- 
search in Acarine disease. “We pro- 
posed that money be raised to send a 
man to some foreign country where 
the disease is rather severe to study 
ways for combating an outbreak,” Bur- 
gin explained. “We would be at a dis- 
advantage as to the best means of con- 
trolling the disease should an outbreak 
occur at this time.” 
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Most inspection work is now handled by two 
State inspectors working full time and 12 part- 
time inspectors. Burgin (right) still enjoys an in- 





side view of b ping 


The Fight Against American 
Foulbrood Continues 

“We're holding this disease to a mini- 
mum,” Burgin reveals. “During the 
year 1956-57, our inspectors looked 
through 55,359 colonies of bees and 
evidence of American foulbrood was 
found in only 223 colonies. This was 
less than 0.5 percent infection.” 

It might seem on first thought that 
with the disease so well under control, 
inspection work might be relaxed. “An- 
other trend has begun that will increase 
our work load,” Burgin notes. “Follow- 
ing several years of drouth in this part 
of the country, we note a substantial 
increase in the number of beginner bee- 
keepers. It will require a considerable 
amount of educational work to help 
them through periods when they may 
encounter disease for the protection of 
more experienced and commercial 
beekeepers.” 

There’s much better cooperation with 
the bee inspection work than 25 years 
ago when Burgin first began his work. 
“We're getting many more requests now 
for inspection service,” says Burgin. 
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The first law to provide for the con- 
trol of bee diseases in Texas was passed 


in 1903. Burning has been the recom- 
for American foul- 


mended control 
brood through the years. “There is a 
changing attitude toward chemicals in 
bee diseases,” Burgin points out. “There 
are some treatments being made in 
Texas on an experimental basis, but 
most beekeepers still insist on burning 
the diseased colonies. Many beekeep- 
ers are using antibiotics as a preventive, 
rather than a cure. This practice seems 
to be having some influence in helping 
to keep down disease.” 

So closely has Burgin been watching 
areas of disease outbreak during the 
past 25 years, it’s possible for him to 
predict rather closely just which parts 
of the State will suffer. 

“The most likely areas of disease 
outbreak in 1958 will be around the 
larger cities,” Burgin predicts. “Here 
we find most of the beginners located.” 

One exception is San Antonio. Bur- 
gin believes the local beekeepers’ or- 
ganization at San Antonio encouraged 
by the former manager, D. C. Babcock 
of The A. I. Root Company of Texas, 
and continued by the present manager, 
Walter Barth, has done much to pro- 
mote good beekeeping and disease con- 
trol practices. 

Another exception is Houston where 
the local organization requested the 
appointment of a local inspector who 
could quickly inspect local outbreaks 
of disease. 

Another example of cooperation in 
disease control occurs in the Northeast 
Texas area where the leaders in the 
organization give information and help 
through members of the North Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association to control dis- 
ease and become better beekeepers. 

Burgin pointed to a large map hang- 
ing on the wall in his office. Red pins 
were in clusters in scattered locations. 
“Outbreaks are generally confined to 
isolated areas,” Burgin explained. “We 
try to jump in and clean out the areas 
just as soon as the disease is dis- 
covered.” 

Only about 15 to 20 percent of all 
the bees in Texas can be inspected in a 
single year. Burgin draws heavily upon 
his reports and his extensive experience 
in the work to know just where to di- 
rect the activities of the two full-time 
State inspectors and 12 local inspectors. 
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A meeting of beekeepers at Texas A. & M. College in the early twenties. 


“Our local inspectors can save us 
much time and travel,” Burgin explains. 
“A request for our services from a bee- 
keeper in El Paso while the State in- 
spectors are in the Lower Valley could 
mean a trip of 822 miles to the El Paso 
area. Instead, we call on the local in- 
spector in the El Paso area to give the 
inspection.” 

Local inspectors are part-time em- 
ployees with experience in beekeeping 
and residents of the area in which they 
work. They perform the same work 
done by the State inspectors with the 
exception that State men are called up- 


on to inspect bees due for shipment 
out-of-state. 

The Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service does not employ an extension 
beekeeping specialist; consequently, the 
inspection force does considerable ex- 
tension work. This consists in many 
instances of helping beginners with 


their problems. 
“The quickest way for incidence of 
disease to shoot up,” observes Burgin, 


“is for beekeepers and the inspectors 
to become lax. That’s something we 
try diligently to avoid.” 


A class in beekeeping at Texas A. & M. College in the early twenties. 
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HONEY ON THE 


NORTH BANK 


CURTIS L. WOODRUFF 
Concord, California 


Here honey sells so fast you have to 
hide it to keep from being sold out. 


HE HONEY MAN visited his mail 

box at the Hiouchi bridge on U.S. 
199. It was mid-September, and he 
would drive south to Concord the next 
day. A woman stepped from a car 
parked by the fountain and walked 
toward him through the rain. 

“Sir,” she said, “can you tell me how 
to find the honey man?” 

“I’m the honey man, but there’s no 
honey left.” 

“Come, now, you must have some 
left. Not even a quart?” 
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“Sorry, people have been passing the 
word. Klamath Falls, Eureka,--” 

“I heard about it in Cave City. An- 
other caves visitor told me.” 

I hadn’t even a half-used jar to give 
the lady. A thing like this is somehow 
depressing. 

I am retired, a hobbyist with bees. 
My little stand is on the North Bank 
road, a narrow seven-mile link be- 
tween U.S. 199 and U.S. 101, in the 
redwood country. Most tourists roar 
past an obscure road like this. Adver- 
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tising is limited to a few road signs. I 
delay putting these out as long as seems 
wise, hoping thereby to lose more of 
the tourists. You can’t lose them all; 
some will stop and back up. I soon 
learned not to infiuence customers like 
the woman who apparently couldn’t 
make up her mind whether to buy a 
pint or a quart. Since my crop was 
light I suggested that she might be 
satisfied with a pint. “I'd better take 
three quarts,” she said. It has been 
suggested that this technique helps to 
sell more honey. 

My product is mainly the cut-comb 
in glass—about half comb and _ half 
extracted. The best sells at $1.50 per 
quart. Some folks sober instantly upon 
seeing the price, and at least once per 
year one will comment mildly on it, 
but three years ago I had a customer 
who was really irate. “I live in Colt- 
on,” he said, “and I get cut-comb just 
like that at Miller’s for about half 
that price.” He turned and stomped 
back to his car. Some do seem to shud- 
der but do not want to appear small, 
so buy a pint and escape gracefully. 
This applies also to fishermen in the 
fall, but the same party may then ap- 
pear again and again, finally buying 
several jars to take back to Riverside 
or wherever. 

Selling to the Indian is Different 

He’s poor, and he feels deeply that 
the White Man came in and robbed 
him of his lands and of his life, and 
treated him with contempt. He comes 
to the stand and speaks to his wife in 
a tone so low that you couldn’t get 
what he said even if you knew the 
language. Only thing to do: Make him 
a special price for the honey. He must 
know that he is getting a special deal 
or he will stand in uneasy embarrass- 
ment, and so will you. You may never 
get to really know him, but you can 
at least be nice to him. 

We have regular customers from 
San Diego to Spokane. It’s a small 
business, with about 600 dollars worth 
of honey to make do for the summer, 
but we have fun. When we go shop- 
ping we leave a note and a dish for 
the money. The worst of it: When we 
are absent, some old friend will come 
along and we miss seeing him. 

We Can’t Produce Enough Honey 

Our big trouble is that we can’t pro- 
duce enough honey now in the redwood 
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country. There’s a 50-year sun-spot 
cycle every 500 years or so, and the 
current one is at its peak, bringing 
unfavorable climatic conditions. We 
can bring in more bees but we lose 
more too, and nobody has honey that 
can be bought. So we regulate distri- 
bution by removing the road signs early 
and by closing the Honey House. There- 
after, the cars will slow down, stop, 
think it over, and pass on. Some hardy 
souls will not be put off this way but 
will come in for a jar that you have 
presumably cached away for your own 
use. We manage to time the thing 
pretty well. It is depressing to remain 
in the community after becoming sold 
out. 

During the regular season we get a 
few parties who want to buy every- 
thing in sight. They will even come in 
through the back door and point out 
jars that were apparently overlooked. 
This can create an immediate shortage, 
except for your foresight in always 
keeping a few quarts hidden away in 
the house. 

My wife and I return to the North 
Bank in October with star thistle honey 
that I produce here. Last fall, when I 
was packing for the trip north, a lady 
from Long Beach looked me up. Some- 
body had given her a taste of the sum- 
mer’s blackberry honey, and she want- 
ed a lot of it to use for Christmas gifts. 
Now the native wild blackberry blooms 
early—tright after the apples, and the 
supply is limited. I could only make 
a sacred promise to save a quart next 
summer and to bring it to Concord. 
Her problem then was whether to come 
to Concord (about 500 miles each way) 
to pick it up, or could she get her - 
cousin in Concord to deliver it in Long 
Beach? I wonder if anybody will be- 
lieve this? 

I call personally on a lady crippled 
by polio. She buys whatever honey I 
can spare for herself and some friends, 
and wants some to use for Christmas 
gifts. She told me this story: 

Her sister had a daughter who was 
in a bad way healthwise. The mother 
feared to lose the girl, for neither she 
nor the doctor seemed able to help her. 
The aunt wrote for the girl, and she 
came, but still wouldn’t eat nor take 
interest in anything. After a week of 


(Continued on page 506) 
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| po SOL really beamed down; weeds 
grow apace as energy flags; the heat 
weary cook wonders “what next” to 


tempt lagging appetites. Something 
easy, please! How about a tasty barbe- 
cued hamburger ring with a glistening 
glaze a la honey? Just one serving 
dish to wash—heap the ring center with 
fluffy, buttered mashed potatoes and 
surround with honey glazed new car- 
rots and bright green broccoli spears. 
A side dish of colorful green onions 
and crisp bright radish roses. Colorful 
enough to tempt any jaded appetite, 
and flavor plus! Easy to look at, easy 
to eat. 

And then some soothing easy-to-do 
desserts for times when guests drop in 
or just any time at all. 


Barbecued Hamburger Ring 
Honey Glaze 


One and % pounds ground beef, 1 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon dry mustard, 
Y% teaspoon pepper, 2 tablespoons chili 
sauce, 2 teaspoons Worcestershire 
sauce, % cup milk, 2 eggs, 2 cups corn 
flakes. 

One clove garlic, 2 tablespoons salad 
oil, % teaspoon salt, %4 teaspoon pep- 
per, dash oregano, %2 cup tomato sauce 
and 2 tablespoons honey. 

Combine beef, seasonings, milk, egg, 
and corn flakes; mix thorougly. Press 
into well-greased 84-inch ring mold. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350°F. about 
45 minutes. 

Meanwhile, make a glaze by brown- 
ing garlic clove in heated salad oil; re- 
move clove. Add remaining ingredients 
and mix well. Simmer about 30 min- 
utes. 
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Does lt 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 


Aurora, Nebraska 


Easy to look at, easy to eat is this barbecued 
hamburger ring with glistening honey glaze. 
—Photo courtesy The Kellogg Company. 


When ring is cooked, unmold in shal- 


low pan. Spread glaze over entire sur- | 


face of ring. Bake in hot oven, 425°F. 
about 10 minutes. Serve on heated 
chop plate or platter, filling center with 
flutfy mashed potatoes or a creamed 
vegetable. Yield: 8 servings. 


Honey Pineapple Parfait 


One-third cup honey, 1 cup crushed 
pineapple and juice, 1 pint honey va- 
nilla ice cream, diced pineapple and 
mint leaves. 

Combine honey, crushed pineapple 
and juice, mixing thoroughly. Chill. 
Fill parfait glasses with alternate layers 
of honey ice cream and pineapple 
sauce. Garnish with diced pineapple 
and mint leaves. 


Sunburst Honey Sundaes 


One quart honey vanilla ice cream, 
1 cup Honey Sauce, 1% cups frosted 
cereal flakes. Yield: 8 servings. 


Honey Sauce 


One-half cup sugar, % cup honey, 
Y teaspoon salt, %4 cup butter, and 7% 
cup evaporated milk. 

Combine sugar, honey, salt, butter 
and % cup evaporated milk in sauce- 
pan; cook over medium heat to 234°F. 
soft ball in cold water, stirring occa- 
sionally. Stir in remaining evaporated 
milk; cook about 3 minutes longer, or 
until sauce is thick and smooth. Serve 
warm or cold. Yield: 1% cups sauce. 

Spoon ice cream into individual des- 
sert dishes; top with honey sauce. Sprin- 
kle with frosted cereal flakes. 
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THE EARLY days of beekeeping 
extension work in New York State, 
the genial bee inspector Charles Stew- 
art was assisting by skillfully manipu- 
lating a very strong colony of bees be- 
fore an intensely-interested group of 
beginners. All wore bee veils over their 
heads, but Mr. Stewart wore neither 
veil nor gloves, and his sleeves were 
rolled up to his shoulders. The air was 
full of disturbed bees, but no one was 
being stung, including Stewart who was 
in the midst of a cloud of bees and 
many resting on his arms, head, and 
shoulders. 


EXPERIENCE IN COMB 


) re IS ONE thing I have learned 
well. That is, that you must have a 
real honey flow to have good comb 
honey. Unless colonies average 200 
pounds in extracted production you 
may find the flow too short to get the 
comb honey sections started and 
finished. 

I have put supers on colonies I was 
sure were not the swarming kind, only 
to have the prolific, light-weight bees, 
store too few sections. My best comb 
honey colonies are the big ones, and 
they are my swarmers. This is partly 
because they are good winterers and 
also work in colder days in spring. 

I tried an experiment. I put supers 
on one-story brood nests after taking 
away the food chamber. This lower 
hive was not full of brood, but nearly 
so. I also put supers between the brood 
and food chamber. This was at a time 
that great acres of clover were yielding 
a rapid flow, so I did not fear darken- 
ing of the comb honey sections. 

Well, the one-story colonies would 
not do a thing in the super until every 
cell was filled in the brood chamber. 
The double-story hives were baited into 
the comb honey super placed between 
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A woman, entranced by the sight, 
called out, “Oh, how wonderful, Mr. 
Stewart. The bees don’t sting you at 
all.” Stewart, always a dry joker, 
straightened up proudly and said, “Bees 
never sting an honest man.” Right then 
an angry bee stung him on the end of 
the nose, and the colony became ex- 
cited and angry bees got after him and 
others. That abruptly ended the dem- 
onstration. 

After Stewart and others went to the 
honey house to escape the bees, I closed 
the hive and called the meeting for 
discussion on the wide veranda of the 
farm home. 





HONEY PRODUCTION 


WAYNE KELLER 
Oshkosh, Nebraska 


the stories, but they filled the food 
chamber before working the comb 
honey super. I was all right where the 
queen happened to be below for there 
was no loose dark wax carried down 
into the comb honey. But if the queen 
was in the food chamber, for some rea- 
son the dark wax was used in the comb 
honey super below. 

My best results have been putting 
comb honey supers between extracting 
supers of powerful colonies. However, 
the flow is partially wasted in getting 
the colony into the storing habit. Again, 
if you have a good flow of some dura- 
tion, the one problem is starting the 
bees to storing in the comb honey sec- 
tions. Thereafter there is no trouble. 
Bait comb may help somewhat, but 
every beekeeper has seen bees crowd 
honey between the top bars without 
going into the super. 

A beginner learns an important les- 
son when he observes that his comb 
honey sections are left unused, darken- 
ed and his colony has swarmed. An- 
other thing he may learn is that a mass 
of bees hanging on the outside of re- 
stricted entrances will not gather honey 
to send the young bees upstairs. 
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We Need More Bees for Pollination 


N ARTICLE appearing in the April 1958 issue of Canadian Bee Journal en- 
titled “Ontario Beekeeping” brings out the fact that there is a need for more 
bees in that province to pollinate fruits and legumes. 

The population of wild bees such as bumblebees, hornets, and wasps has 
been reduced due to the removal of wide fence rows of brush that formerly con- 
stituted boundaries of fields in cultivation. As a result natural pollinators of clo-- 
vers and many fruits and vegetables are not present in sufficient numbers to insure 
a full crop. 

In eastern Ontario it has been found that fields of red clover kept for seed 
have produced an average of only 53 pounds of seed per acre where no honeybees 
were kept near the fields. Fields nearby where one colony of bees per acre was 
placed yielded an average of 163 pounds per acre. Where two or three colonies 
were used for each acre the average of seed was 288 pounds per acre which is 
more than four times the yield of the fields where no colonies were present. 

Similar tests were conducted in the province of Alberta in the pollination 
of sweet clover seed. In a field of sweet clover six screened cages were placed, 
three of the cages cantaining no bees and the other three containing honeybees. 
The plots underneath the cages from which bees were excluded produced at the 
rate of 88 pounds per acre while cages containing bees produced at the rate of 
1617 pounds per acre. In this same area a field of 30 acres of sweet clover that 
had one colony per acre yielded 1700 pounds of seed per acre. 

It seems apparent that the value and importance of honeybees as_polli- 
nators of farm crops has been under-estimated. 

There is also a shortage of honeybees in the United States. The bulletin 
E-584 issued December 1942 and revised July 1946, prepared by the Division of 
Bee Culture, U. S. Department of Agriculture entitled “The Dependence of Agri- 
culture on the Beekeeping Industry—A Review” has this to say: “The fertilization 
of flowers is so imperative that beekeeping must be carried on to maintain a prof- 
itable agriculture. Owing to conditions brought about by the recent war, of which 
increased acreage of insect pollinated seed crops is but one, safe-guarding the bee- 
keeping industry has become doubly urgent. Beekeeping can be mastered only 
through years of experience. It cannot be learned as a trade is learned and there 
is no floating population of persons seeking employment in beekeeping. The fact 
that bees have a propensity for stinging discourages many people from keeping 
them and only certain individuals possess the proper temperament to be beekeep- 
ers. For these reasons every experienced beekeeper should be encouraged to con- 
tinue with his bees. It may even become necessary to subsidize the keeping of bees, 
since there is no practical substitute for honeybees in the transfer of pollen from 
flower to flower and from plant to plant. 
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More Regarding West German Market for U. S. Honey 


HE ABOVE is the title of your editorial in the June issue of Gleanings, page 
352. It is a good editorial but the subject deserves a little more detail. 
I had recently the pleasure of calling on Dr. Duisberg, Mr. Kramer and 
| several officials in Bremen who have a part in testing honeys and in considering 
the changes to be desired in the West German pure food law pertaining to honey. 
I visited Dr. Duisberg’s laboratory where some of the tests on honey are being 
made. It is a well-equipped laboratory, efficiently run. 
It was explained to me that the contemplated changes would strengthen the 
/ present regulations to insure that all local and imported honeys destined for table 
use would have a minimum of diastase and saccharase enzymes, a certain minimum 
level of inhibine or the bactericidal entity found in all natural honeys and would 
contain no HMF or hydroxy methyl furfurol. These proposed changes are to be- 
come effective within two years. Honeys will also have to be acceptable in mois- 
| ture content, cleanliness and flavor. Honeys that do not come up to the standards 
| of excellence, may be refused or diverted into manufacturing channels. 
A majority of all American honeys should qualify in their natural state but 
excessive heat may reduce the enzyme and inhibine content below the minimum 
_ | levels and produce the undesirable compound HMF. It is relatively easy to test 








_ honeys for the presence of the enzymes but it is more difficult and time-consuming 
to check samples of honey for the bactericidal property. Generally, honeys are 
has low in diastase and invertase and have evidence of the presence of HMF are also 
on- lacking in inhibine, the most desirable quality. 
lo-- Honeys that are clarified by gravity, or have been heated only sufficiently | 
~~ to strain before being placed in new wholesale containers should pass all require- 
ments if (1) they have 18 per cent or less of moisture; (2) have an acceptable fla- 
sed vor, and (3) are sold before they deteriorate from age or from high natural heat in 
ees storage over a period of several months. 
vas Small amounts of HMF in honey produced in capping melters that are run 
tes at too high a temperature, or in solar extractors, will’cause additional amounts of 
iS HMF to be formed if added to the general run of extracted honey. Honey may be 
heated to 110 or 115° F. for straining purposes and to aid in clarifying honey with- 
on out injury if it is allowed to,cool. Some honeys will stand greater temperatures 
od, than others without evidence of injury. A temperature of 135 to 145° F. for a short 
es.) time will cause little adverse effect if the honey is allowed to cool quickly. 
he Since the honey processor has to heat honey for straining and blending be- 
of fore placing it in retail containers, he would prefer securing honey that has been 
at clarified by gravity without the application of any heat. Under certain conditions, 
a minimum amount of heat has to be applied for clarification or for straining in 
li- producing honey of Grade B quality at the wholesale level. 
The granulation of honey is no problem in the export market; in fact gran- 
in ulated honey ships with less loss than honey in liquid form. 
of I believe the export market is important enough to our domestic economy 
‘i- that beekeepers should take every precaution to produce honey in the quality that 
yn will satisfy the Western German market. It is the belief that other European coun- 
f - tries will follow the requirements for the West German trade. 
h | Certain practices are required in processing honey for the retail trade to 
» give honey a clearer appearance and to prevent granulation. These practices are 
ly essentially the same in the European market when honey is sold in glass in liquid 
re form. The food value of honey is not seriously affected by heat for minimum peri- 
¥ ods of time if the honey is cooled quickly after it is bottled or canned at 135° F. 
ig The West German food regulations will try to guarantee that their imported and 
)- local honeys will have all of the food values of natural honey in the comb and the 
1- therapeutic value that is inherent in all natural honeys. Other producers of nation- 
S, ally advertised food products would give millions of dollars to be able to make the 
same therapeutic claims as can be made for honey. It is a wonderful health pro- 
ducing and health giving product.—J. E. Eckert, Apiculturist, Davis, California. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


Prickly Poppy. Throughout many of 
the southern states grows a large pop- 
py (Argemone spp.) with flowers three 
to four inches across and snow-white 
petals. In the center of these massive 
flowers a mass of yellow stamens pro- 
duce a large amount of pollen. Al- 
though the flowers are nectarless, bees 
visit them freely for pollen. The nu- 
merous prickles on the leaves protect 
the prickly poppy from live stock. 

New York. Driving across on the 
recently completed Throughway, on 
June 15, I was pleased to observe that 
many honey plants were in bloom along 
the broad right-of-way. In the center 
strip there was a large amount of white 
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Prickly Poppy (Argemone) 


HONEY PLANTS — 


HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Illinois 


clover, a species which blooms quickly 
after each grass cutting. In the eastern 
part of the state there were extensive 
stands of bird’s-foot trefoil, their yellow 
blooms making an attractive sight. Yel- 
low sweet clover was also blooming 
freely in spots and mixed with it were 
the blue flowers of bugloss, a noxious 
weed which produces a fine-flavored 
white honey in old pastures and fields. 

Maine. On June 29, Roy Genthner, 
an old-time beekeeper who says he 
learned a great deal about bees from 
my father, took me to a summer meet- 
ing of the Maine Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at Gardner where I discussed hon- 
ey plants in the open air under a large 
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apple tree with a group of some 35 
Maine beekeepers and their wives. 


Leon Hall, the state president, was 
host. His home apiary of 30 well-kept 
hives was bringing in nectar furiously. 
His hives were well painted, on neat 
wooden stands; and in a straight row, 
in a well-drained field with a wooded 
area on the north side serving as a 
wind break behind them. 

It was a warm, sunny day, and the 
bees were working hard bringing in 
nectar from clovers, locust, hawkweed, 
etc. Last spring he united three swarms 
and the extra-strong colony made a 
crop of over 200 pounds of fall honey 
chiefly from goldenrod. He left two 
brood chambers for winter, and this 
spring split the colony into two and had 
enough honey left over to give some to 
a newly installed package. 

Kenneth Ward of Winthrop inherit- 
ed 500 colonies from his father and 
has decided to make a career of bee- 
keeping. Although only 23 years old 
he has made a thorough study of bee- 
keeping methods. This season he has 
rented 300 colonies for blueberry pol- 
lination at seven to eight dollars per 
hive, 150 colonies for apple pollination, 
and expects to rent another lot for 
squash pollination. About half his in- 
come this year will come from polli- 
nation service. 

Steve Harriman, Kennebunkport, 
gets very little honey from clover along 
the coast. His early honey comes from 
blackberry, holly, milkweed, and su- 
mac. Maine holly is Tex verticillata 
also known as black alder and winter- 
berry. It keeps its red berries all win- 
ter and is often used for Christmas 
decorations, although it is deciduous 
and leafless at the holiday season. He 
describes his blackberry honey as pale 
amber with a delicious flavor. He puts 
BB on top of his jars and many of his 
customers come back asking for more 
of that BB honey. 

Reginald Swan, Maine’s popular in- 
spector, and his son Harold operate 450 
colonies in eastern Main where most of 
their bees are rented for blueberry pol- 
lination. Bees greatly increase the crop 
of berries and the blueberry barrens in 
Washington County are so huge, ex- 
tending tens of miles in all directions 
that there are not enough wild bees 
to set the crop. Experiments performed 
years ago by my father showed that 
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bushes from which bees have been ex- 
cluded by a wire screen will set no 
fruit. Unfortunately blueberries do not 
produce enough nectar to yield much 
of a crop of honey, although what hon- 
ey is stored is excellent. The Swans 
have been bottling it separately and 
selling it at premium prices as blueberry 
honey. The crop this year was below 
average due to the cold spring. 

Blueberries. The Maine blueberry 
(Vaccinium angustifolium) is a _ wild 
species growing best on acid, rocky soil 
where little else can survive. It is a 
dwarf variety rarely exceeding a foot 
in height. The owners of the blueberry 
barrens merely keep out competing 
shrubs. They also dust the bushes be- 
fore and after blooming to kill the blue- 
berry maggot, an insect the larvae of 
which live in the fruit. The dust some- 
times kills the field bees, if the apiaries 
used for pollination are not removed 
promptly. Every few years an area is 
burned to kill back the old growth of 
the blueberry bushes as well as other 
bushes. The blueberries grow back very 
rapidly and within two years are ready 
to harvest again. About 90 percent of 
the blueberries used in the United 
States are canned in Maine. 

The next summer meeting of the 
Maine Association will be in Nobleboro 
at the home of Roy Genthner. Anyone 
wishing to attend these interesting 
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Translated and Edited by ERIKA BARTH, San Antonio, Texas 


Twenty-eight Grams of Royal 


Jelly Sell for $5,000: 
BEEKEEPERS, especially in France, 

believe that production of royal jelly 
will be a short road to riches and are 
fast turning to this new line of bee- 
keeping. Several producers noticed 
that one can earn large sums of money 
without too much capital, (two firms 
supposedly have had a 12 million DM 
turnover in one year.) Their belief that 
customers gladly pay high prices has 
been justified as one American woman 
paid $5,000 for 28 grams of royal jel- 
ly! In France, prospective buyers are 
directed to royal jelly producing bee- 
keepers by guides. 

French and Swiss beekeepers met in 
Baudouen in 1954 to confer on pro- 
duction, sales and uses of royal jelly. 
This conference indicated that thus far 
no doubts as to the salability have 
arisen. It was hoped to produce as 
much as possible and through its sale 
to help people and thereby give the 
beekeeper another source of income. 
Since German beekeepers are still re- 
luctant to go into full scale production 
of royal jelly it has to be imported from 
France. The demand seems to be great- 
er than the supply. 

There have been many disbelievers 
in the miracle-producing powers of 
royal jelly. In USA, England, and 
Germany, beekeepers have been cau- 
tious pending completion of clinical 
research. 

Suedwestdeutscher Imker, January, 1958. 


Virgin Queens Must Fight 


for Their Thrones: 

¥ KIESEL, who after 59 years of 
* beekeeping was fortunate enough 

to see an actual fight to the finish 

among virgin queens, describes it as 

follows: “The colony had swarmed and 

the high piping of the virgin queen was 
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clearly heard. Upon opening the hive 
three unopened queen cells were visi- 
ble. I tried to find the source of the 
repeated piping. Several bees were 
busy over one of the queen cells. Sud- 
denly a young, slim queen appeared 
above them, pushed them aside and 
began furiously working on the first 
queen cell. In approximately four 
minutes she had torn a hole in the cell. 
A hole, the size of a pin head, was visi- 
ble. Suddenly three worker bees ap- 
peared and pulled the queen away by 
“her wings. In vain they tried to keep 
her from destroying the cell. After a 
short struggle which other bees also 
joined, the queen freed herself to re- 
sume her work of destruction. When 
the opening measured 3 mm she press- 
ed the tip of her abdomen into it. She 
enlarged the hole and again she lower- 
ed her body into it. Wings and abdo- 
men of the encased queen were now 
clearly visible. The virgin queen stung 
a third and fourth time. The attacked 
queen moved a little, but soon died. 
Her victorious rival immediately turn- 
ed toward the remaining two cells. 
Suddenly she stopped and piped loudly 
twice in succession, while her body 
shook considerably. 

The workers now surrounded her in 
an oval and facing her, left enough 
room for the queen. She thereupon ran 
to the second cell. In front of it she 
again sounded her battle cry. She stood 
still, and without touching this cell, 
ran to the third one. All of a sudden 
she disappeared among the other bees. 
Although I didn’t use smoke, so as not 
to frighten them away, I did not see 
the queen again. The whole incident 
happened within 15 minutes. 

Sixteen days later a comb was filled 
on both sides, with eggs and four to 
five day old brood. 


Der Oesterreichische Imker, March, 1956. 
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OES ANYBODY want to bet what 

my honey crop will be this year? 
| don’t. Unless there is a miracle, it 
will be next to nothing. Normally, my 
first pollen and nectar is from the ma- 
ples. Not too much, but just enough 
to keep the bees happy until the sea- 
son opens up. This year, all during 
the maple bloom it was either raining, 
cold and cloudy, or, if the sun was 
shining, a high wind that the bees 
couldn’t fight, so they stayed home. 

Then dandelion came in, closely 
followed by huckleberry and _ fruit 
bloom. The same thing happened, and 
the only reason the bees didn’t starve 
is because they still had plenty of 
stores, and I fed the few that needed 
it. Locust came in nearly two weeks 
late with the heaviest bloom that I have 
ever seen, but still more of the same. 
The blossoms actually rotted before 
withering. Oh yes, there was a time 
even with all the bad weather that the 
bees were getting some nectar, when, 
I haven’t the least idea. Enough came 
in to keep me putting on supers, even 
though the bees were chimneying up 
through the center of them. 

This flow stopped suddenly, as quick- 
ly as though it had been chopped off 
with an axe, and the bees went down 
out of those supers and started plugging 
the brood nest again. Meantime the 
clovers came in, together with vetch 
and blackberry. Still the clouds, cold 
and rain, with the wind whooping it 
up out of the east whenever the sun 
did come out. About a week ago the 
weather man started to change his fore- 
cast from partly cloudy to partly sunny 
and the bees started to go to work 
again when they could. But what the 
harvest will be is anybody’s guess. 
That scattered brood I wrote about 
last month is taking its toll. The hives 
could be a lot stronger, but there still 
seems to be a lot of nectar, and the 
bees are doing the best they know how. 

In an ordinary year, I let my bees 
have the run of the whole hive without 
any excluders until around the Fourth 
of July. Then I put on excluders to 
give any brood in the supers a chance 
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by Propolis Pete 


to emerge before I take the honey 
around the first of August. I don’t 
know what I will do this year. Blos- 
soms are running late, and even though 
I missed the biggest part of the build- 
up flow and the start of the main hon- 
ey flow, there still may be some hope. 
The bees haven’t offered to swarm, for 
some reason known only to themselves. 
There are about 50 big basswood trees 
on lawns and along roadsides within 
easy flying distance, and if it is a good 
basswood year I may end up with at 
least half a crop anyway. 


More about the Hot Colony 

Remember last month I wrote about 
requeening a hot colony? It was funny 
the way it finally turned out. I ginger- 
ly opened the hive, and, as expected, 
the bees came out with a whoosh, zing- 
ing against my veil and stinging the 
starch out of my gloves. I carried the 
top body off about 20 feet, and after 
about a half hour decided that the bees 
in the air had gone home. So I looked 
at the frames, but no queen. I didn’t 
relish the thought of going through 
the bottom body on the stand. They 
had their original quota of guards, plus 
the demons that had been in the top 
body. With one of my accustomed 
strokes of genius, I eased an excluder 
in place, and put on the top body. 
Then I put a carbolic pad on top. It 
wasn’t a good day for carbolic, so I 
took a blow torch and heated up the 
pad so that the fumes would drive the 
bees down. After about 15 minutes of 
this, I lifted off the top body and look- 
ed on the excluder for the queen. She 
wasn’t there. 

Now I really had a problem. While 
I was trying to decide whether or not 
to use cyanogas or try out the laughing 
gas technique, I decided that I might 
just as well cull out any bad combs 
from the now empty top body. So I 
began going through the beeless combs, 
but they weren’t so beeless. There was 
one bee on them. The missing queen, 
on the middle frame, was going about 
her business just like she had never 
read a bee book, or heard of a carbolic 
pad. 
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Notes on Royal Jelly 
Production: 
S A RESULT of the recent interest 
in royal jelly production Dr. M. V. 
Smith of the Ontario Agriculture Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario, has prepared a 
mimeographed article on production 


methods. Special attention is given to 
colony management, grafting, introduc- 
tion of the cells and removal of the 
jelly. The method is outlined so that 
honey production is not curtailed. 


Smith, M. V. 
The production of royal jelly. Mimeographed. 
Ontario Agric. College. 5 pages. May 1958. 


Bees Collect Fungus Spores: 


ROM INDIA comes a report of bees 
collecting fungus spores at a time 
when no pollen was available. This 
has also been recorded from Switzer- 
land. The spores were stored as pollen 
would be in the hive but no adverse 
effects were noted on the bees. When 
pollen became available the bees were 
no longer interested in the fungus 
spores. The spores looked superficial- 
ly like pollen grains. 
Deodikar, G. B. et al. 

Foraging of honeybees on fungal rust spores 


(Cystopsora aleae) on Olea dioica. Bee World 
39: 120-1. 1958. 


Two Recent Papers by 
Butler on Queen Substance: 


E ARE FREQUENTLY in too 

much of a hurry for answers to our 
beekeeping problems but in the case of 
queen substance we may have good 
reason to be in such a hurry. In the 
first paper noted below Butler states in 
conclusion, “It is possible—and this 
possibility is being investigated—that 
it may be practical—to prevent colonies 
from swarming during the swarming 
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Research 
Review 


By DR. ROGER A. MORSE 


Research Editor of Gleanings 
and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


season and, after this is considered to 
be over, to allow supersedure to take 
place normally by withholding addition- 
al supplies of queen substance.” If such 
proves to be the case there is indeed a 
revolution in beekeeping in the making. 

In the second paper cited, Butler 
adds further proof to the queen sub- 
stance theory and gives a further clue 
as to the nature of material involved. 

Mated queens were soaked in 98 per 
cent alcohol for several months. The 
alcohol was poured off the queens and 
evaporated to dryness. The residue was 
dissolved in sugar syrup (and in another 
case distilled water). In one case the 
extract was painted on the bodies of 
dead bees in a small colony and in the 
second case was supplied continuously 
to a colony through a feeder. The col- 
onies were queenless but were spplied 
with comb containing 12-24 hour old 
worker larvae. Those which received 
the extract containing queen substance 
did not build emergency queen cells 
while those which received sugar syrup 
or water without the extract did so in 
most cases. 

Thus it would appear that the ma- 
terial called queen substance can be 
dissolved in alcohol, that it is quite sta- 
ble and that it can be fed to bees with 
the desired results, at least in part. 
Much more work remains to be done 
to determine the exact nature of the 
material and the role it may have in 
modern beekeeping. 


Butler, C. G. 
Queen supersedure and swarming. A lecture. 
Published by the Central Association of Bee- 
keepers. Mrs. M. E. Horton, Hon. Sec’y. and 
Treas. 8, Gloucester Gardens, Bedford, Essex, 
England. 12 pages. January 1958. Available 
for a small fee. 

Butler, C. G. and Doreen A. Gibbons. 

e inhibition of queen rearing by feeding 
queenless worker honeybees (A. mellifera) 
with an extract of ‘‘Queen Substance’. Journ- 
al of Insect Physiology 2: 61-4. 1958. 
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Bees Do Pay 
With Interest 


Profit from bees should be 


measured in more than dollars and cents. 


AVE YOU ever wished for some- 

thing so strongly and waited so 
long to possess it, that when you man- 
aged to acquire it, you were a little 
afraid of it and did not know exactly 
what to do with it? 

For ten years I have wished and 
hoped and prayed for a good camera 
to take good pictures with. First I 
wanted to snap poses of our mischie- 
vous cat, secondly the birds on our 
lonesome acre, our bees next, and last- 
ly our grandchildren, in that order, for 
that is how the subjects appeared upon 
the scene. 

We have taken pictures of beehives 
and bees with the camera we had 
available but the results were not too 
good. I took snaps of bees in the 
spring on the pussy willow when it 
was laden with pollen. All I ever 
achieved was a big blur or an over- 
sized thumb holding a branch. The 
same with clover or other blossoms. 

Miracles do happen and now I have 
my cherished camera. To whom am 
I indebted? It goes like this. 

Our little bees provide the honey. 
Beekeeping is a hobby my husband and 
I both share. Hubby decided any mon- 
ey we received from honey sales would 
be spent on something special I desired. 
That is, after the initial investment had 
diminished and after each season’s ex- 
penses were deducted. 

The first year the profits were nil 
as is usually the case with beginners 
and new enterprises. Ditto for the 
second season with us. The third go- 
round, my patience and fortitude were 
rewarded and a fund was started for 
the expensive camera I really wanted. 
It is the beginning of the seventh year 
with our bees. Checking the savings 
we find the total sum is close to our 
goal. 
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E. D. FOX 
Washington, D. C. 


Now comes the hesitation. Will I be 
able to operate the camera correctly? 
Will I be able to get the clear pictures 
we so hope for? Just as it was with bee- 
keeping there must be a_ beginning. 
With the first roll of film placed in the 
camera, the die is cast. The results re- 
main to be seen. 


Therefore, beginners who wonder 
and friends who doubt, there is money 
in honey. There may not be a fabu- 
lous fortune perhaps but a profit can 
be realized. Do not forget we have all 
the delicious honey we can eat along 
with enough for our relatives and 
friends. Our best reward comes from 
the fun and contentment we derive 
from our chosen hobby. 
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"THERE'S A CUSTOMER BACK THERE FOR 
YOUR HONEY BUT WHEN | ASKcD FOR 
THE MONEY HE JUST GROWLED AT ME." 
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REMOVING THE 
HONEY CROP 


E. W. LONG 
St. Paris, Ohio 


Mr. Long is the largest commercial beekeeper 


in Ohio. He operates over 3 0 0 0 hives of 


bees and has developed a number of 


short cuts in producing and handling 


abe A CROP of honey has been 
stored by the bees, every beekeeper, 
large or small, is confronted with the 
problem of removing the surplus. With 
the very beginning of this operation 
there are several factors, some visible 
and some invisible, which can cause 
considerable damage to ‘a very fine 
product. 

There is no one best method of re- 
moving honey from the hives, but I will 
mention several and try to point out 
some of the pitfalls and shortcomings. 

One of the most universally accept- 
ed methods of taking honey from the 
bees is by the bee escape method. This 
method works very well in most in- 
stances, but occasionally the escapes 
become clogged with drones or other 
dead bees and they fail to remove the 
bees from the supers. Also, if the hon- 
ey is allowed to remain above the es- 
capes for any length of time in humid 
weather, the honey will absorb moisture 
from the air and fermentation will be- 
gin. This is especially true of unsealed 
honey which is not uncommon in ex- 
tracted honey production. 

Honey above bee escapes in out- 
yards is a great temptation to thieves 
if it becomes known by accident or as 
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honey crops. 


being a general practice of beekeepers. 
Any successful method of removing 
and handling honey in the comb must 
take mto consideration that honey is 
hydroscopic and that measures must be 
taken to prevent absorption of moisture 
from the air. This is particularly true 
during the hot humid summer months 
and during rainy weather. If honey in 
the comb is to be stored for any length 
of time, it should be placed in a closed 
room and protected by a dehumidifier. 
Also, it should be fumigated to prevent 
wax moth damage. 


Using Carbolic Acid Pad 


Another method of removing honey 
used in recent years is the carbolic acid 
pad which utilizes the heat of the sun 
to generate the fumes necessary to drive 


the bees down out of the supers. In the 


hands of a careful person this method 
works very well in warm sunny weath- 
er, and especially on shallow supers of 
well capped honey. There are condi- 
tions when it does not work so well if 
the supers are deep. Also the honey 
may become contaminated if the acid 
is handled carelessly. Some say that 
the bees are irritated by the acid fumes 
and are prone to sting more than with- 
out the acid. 
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Some beekeepers wait until very cold 
weather in the late fall or early winter 
to remove sizeable crops of honey, the 
cold temperatures forcing the bees 
down out of the supers. This demands 
a well heated storage and extracting 
room so that the honey may be proper- 
ly handled. Inspection of the colonies 
must be made some time prior to the 
removal of the honey. Also if there 
are any fall honey flows of any conse- 
quence, such as heartsease, golden rod, 
buckwheat or aster, the whole produc- 
tion is liable to be off flavor and color. 

I have also know of good crops of 
honey being removed by the smoke 
method. This merely consists of smok- 
ing the bees down out of the supers one 
at a time. Usually there are lots of 
bees left in the supers by this method 
and it is quite obvious that the honey 
will be contaminated by the excess 
smoke. 


The Method We Use 


Over a period of 30 years or more 
of large scale honey production and the 
trial of all methods, I have evolved our 
present system of removing honey, tak- 
ing into consideration colony welfare 
after the honey is removed as well as 
an efficient inspection system and one 
trip only to outyards to remove the 
lioney. One requirement here is a queen 
excluder for every colony since we start 
removing honey in July just as soon as 
the scale colony has several days with- 
Out gain or a small loss of weight. 

Contrary to the general belief that 
honey shou'd be left on the hives for 
ripening, we have found by test that 
the best honey we get is the honey from 
the main clover flow removed in July 
before any secondary flow starts. If a 
secondary flow materializes in late July 
or early August from alfalfa, red clo- 
ver or new seedings of alsike, we cease 
operations and wait until the flow has 
waned. However, the quality of the 
honey from the later flow is never as 
good as the main flow unless very dry 
conditions prevail. I have also seen 
honey dew gathered during the later 
period, coloring the crop perceptibly. 

We remove as much heney as possi- 
ble during the early period, stripping 
all supers in areas where no fall flow 
is apt to occur. If a secondary flow 
from the clovers materializes, it usually 
is Only enough to put the colonies in 
tip top shape for winter. 
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Smoking and Shaking Method 

As I have a crew of four experienced | 
men to remove and bring the honey in- ! 
to the honey plant for extracting, they | 
go to any outyard, take off all supers, 
placing them on the outer telescope 
cover, inspect the colonies and put the 
inner cover back on the colony. They 
are then ready to start loading. As 
some 30 minutes have elapsed since the 
first supers were taken off, the bees 
have filled their honey sacs and started 
to leave the supers since there is no 
brood for them to cling to and protect. 

Under these conditions a little smoke 
and a little shaking or bumping on the 
upturned covers will dislodge most of 
the bees and those remaining continue 
to leave the supers during the loading. 
Every move made in the total operation 
is toward the truck. With a little ex- 
perience no more bees will be brought 
in with the honey than by any other 
method unless the bees are killed with 
cyanogas after loading. Very often 
honey brought into the extracting plant 
in the forenoon is extracted in the after- 
noon. Thus there is no delay from the 
hive to the storage tanks or cans. 

In areas where arid conditions pre- 
vail the crop could be handled in a 
more leisurely manner. 

There is one further caution which 
I would like to mention and that is the 
indiscriminate use of used tin cans for 
the storage and marketing of the crop. 
Entirely too many cans which are unfit 
for use are filled with honey, making 
it necessary to down grade the honey 











“FATHER, WHY MUST you KEEP gess’” 
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in the packing plant. Unless the cans 
are clean and bright inside, they should 
not be used. Steaming, rinsing, and 
drying all cans fit for use will improve 
their condition, and the producer will 
be amazed at the coloring material he 
removes from the cans. “Anything 
worth doing, is worth doing well” ap- 
plies to the removal and packing of 
the honey crop for market. 





They Forgot to 
Call on Me 


H. H. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


a 60 YEARS ago, when I was 
15, I was experimenting with wax 
presses and wrote an article for Glean- 
ings. George W. York, at that time, 
was the President of the Chicago 
Northwestern Beekeepers’ Association, 
and at the forthcoming winter meeting 
he suggested that I talk on wax presses. 
Would I do it? I would. And long be- 
forehand, I prepared an outline of my 
speech. I also made a huge diagram, 
full size, that I could roll up and take 
along. 

I went to Chicago, found my way to 
the hotel where the meeting was to be 
held, and attended all sessions for two 
days, expecting every minute to be call- 
ed on. Late in the afternoon of the 
second day, I decided it was to be a 
three-day affair. However, Mr. York, 
at the close of the session, thanked 
everyone for coming and said he hoped 
to see them another year. This did not 
sound like another session the next day. 
I was too timid to ask Mr. York but I 
asked the secretary and he assured me 
the meeting was over. 

On the way home, I sadly remember- 
ed that I had told several of my friends 
that I was to speak in Chicago. You 
know what?—I carefully avoided those 
friends until they forgot all about it, 
and I stealthily destroyed the notes of 
my masterpiece. 

A few days later, Mr. York wrote me 
a very apologetic note, telling me how 
sorry he was that he had forgotten to 
call on me, and hoping that I had not 
been put to any inconvenience. 
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CITY DUMP 
Possible Source of 
AFB 


HILBERT SORENSEN, 
Franksville, Wisconsin 


Toe CITY or village dump can be a 
very potent source of infection and 
spread of American foulbrood. Such 
places are where all refuse including 
used honey cans accumulate. Frequent- 
ly people have honey jars or pails from 
which the contents have been partly 
used or which have not been cleaned. 
These are gathered with other cans 
and taken to the dump. Such business 
places as bakeries, candy kitchens, 
chain stores, etc., are especially danger- 
ous as a source of infection. They chop 
the tops out of 60-pound cans to get 
the honey. When empty they are not 
cleaned, but go to the dump with the 
inside coated with honey. Such honey 
may have come from apiaries infected 
with disease. 

When there is no natural source of 
honey, and weather conditions are 
right, bees within flying distance will 
soon find the city dump and clean up 
any honey that may be 1n the discarded 
containers. If they are infected with 
AFB the disease may soon be found in 
the apiaries of the neighborhood. 

I know of two small towns in my 
vicinity where such infection has taken 
place. Near one town quite a number 
of people have started keeping bees. 
In a short time they were wiped out by 
AFB. No one seems to keep bees suc- 
cessfully in the neighborhood. 

In the other town quite a number of 
bee hives were scattered in and around 
the town. In the spring of 1957 these 
were all inspected by a competent dep- 
uty State inspector. All were found to 
be clean. In the fall the same man 
inspected them again. Disease was 
found among all of them. 

The inspector concluded there must 
be a source of infection nearby. He 
made a search, and at the village dump 
he found a quantity of 60-pound honey 
cans that had evidently been cleaned 
out by bees. He concluded this was the 
actual source of the AFB infection in 
the neighborhood. 
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We decided to promote the use of honey 


by passing out 2 oz. jars to the housewives 


who visited the Rhode Island Farm and 


Honey Show. We realized it was a man-sized 


job for an organization with only 35 


members and with not much money. 


HONEY PROMOTION 


AT THE STATE LEVEL 


W. K. DAVIS, 
President, Apicultural Society 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


SOMETIMES WE get the mistaken 
idea that the large honey packers 
and producers and others in the bee- 
keeping industry aren’t very much in- 
terested in an association’s activities es- 
pecially if the organization is located 
in a hobby beekeeping State. But this 
we learned is far from the truth—and 
it was proven in the Apicultural Society 
of Rhode Island’s preparation for the 
Rhode Island Farm and Honey Show 
Program which was held March 4-7th. 
It was decided by the members of the 
Society and the Executive Board that 
we do something rather spectacular 
this year—something we feel hasn't 
been done in the New England area and 
that was that the Society was actually 
going all out to try to promote the use 
of honey by distributing a large quan- 
tity of honey in sample 2-ounce jar 
pass-outs to housewives that visited the 
show daily. 

We realized that this was a man-sized 
job for an organization with only 35 
members and with not much money in 
the treasury to go out and buy this 
honey or even the jars to put it in 
we knew we had to depend on the gen- 
erosity of the beekeeping industry’s 
honey producers and packers to give 
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us a lift. To us it made little difference 
where the honey was produced as long 
as it was honey. We hoped that we 
would be able to encourage honey 
packers and producers to contribute to 
this honey promotion with as many 
brand names as possible among ° the 
honey samples which we were reason- 
ably sure would be forthcoming. Our 
quota was finally set at the distribution 
of 5,000 2-ounce jars. This we knew 
was a drop in the bucket with some 
10 to 20 thousand people visiting the 
show each day during the four day run 
but it was a good start. 

Since we were also going to have a 
special beekeeping program on one 
evening during the show we thought 
the opportunity a good one to hold a 
Honey Cookery Awards Program. 
Since this program was open to the 
general public it would give the public 
who attended the program an oppor- 
tunity to see how honey could be used 
effectively in baked goods. 

The majority of persons not ac- 
quainted with the several uses of honey 
always bring up the point that their 
mother or grandmother always used 
honey and lemon and something a little 
stronger as a cold remedy. This is about 
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the measure of knowledge most people 
have as regards the use of honey. We 
decided to make this a real competition 
and invited the State 4-H groups to 
participate and compete for the awards 
along with the beekeepers’ families. 


As soon as the local Food Editors 
got wind of the contest they became 
very much interested in covering the 
contest with a news item and pictures. 
Food Editors are always looking for an 
interesting new angle and they too run 
out of material to meet the needs of 
their daily column. One Food Editor 
spent an hour and a half asking me 
questions about the contest and facts 
about honey. 


Since it was difficult to give all in- 
formation, we decided the best thing to 
do was to supply her with a copy of 
the Old Favorite Honey Recipe Book, 
published by the American Honey In- 
stitute, Madison, Wisconsin. This book 


contains many interesting facts about 
honey and its use in baked goods. As 
an aid to the 4-H leaders we also mail- 
ed them copies of the book. And with 
the donations received we purchased 
100 of these Old Favorite Recipe Books 
to distribute to those housewives at- 
tending the show on a drawing basis— 
another way to get more people buying 
honey. 

To make a long story short we got 
a big bang out of the honey promotion- 
al campaign even though it meant a 
tremendous nurnber of man-hours spent 
in planning and in correspondence. We 
got the local bakeries behind the pro- 
gram too by getting them to contribute 
to the Honey Cookery Contest by be- 
coming sponsors for the awards. We 
hope our effort will bring about a flurry 
of honey sales in the Rhode Island area 
and in so doing will help just a little to 
strengthen the movement of honey 
which needs a lot of advertising. 











IT’S AN IDEA 


_ PIECES of iron, a spring, and 
lever make this moving clamp that 
is fully adjustable for any size hive. 
Place one end under the bottom board, 
the other on the screen or escape 
board. Pull the lever and your equip- 


M. H. STRICKER 


Annandale, N. J. 


ment is tightly clamped. Takes one 
clamp on each side. Aaron Rose of 
Pitman, N. J. designed this apparatus 
and has assigned patent rights to the 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association. 
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Some Observations 


RA!N HAS BEEN falling most of the 
day, (July 7). A few minutes ago I 
looked out the west door to see if bees 
were flying from our scale hive. Quite 
a number of bees were flying to and 
from the hive. They must have been 
carrying water. I thought some of them 
would fly onto the blossoms of the large 
basswood tree that is in full bloom a 
dozen feet from the hive, but they did- 
n't. Did you ever notice that when a 
bee leaves the hive for the fields, she 
will make two or three circles in the 
air, then take off. Obviously the cir- 
cling above the hive helps the bee to 
orient herself so that she may find the 
hive on returning with a load of nectar 
or pollen. 

The other evening while doing some 
work in my office, about 9:15 p.m., 
DST, I stepped out beside the scale 
hive. The bees in the basswood tree 
sounded like a swarm. Bees continued 
to leave and return to the hive long 
after the sun had disappeared and the 
shades of night were falling. I am won- 
dering if some of the bees remained 
on the blossoms all night. 

A few days ago, after a light shower 
I saw some bees working on white 
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A TALK 
TO BEEKEEPERS 


M. J. DEYELL 


“Books still accomplish 
miracles; they persuade 


men.” — Carlyle 


Jack Deyell beside the scale hive. 
—Taken by John Root, July 1958. 


clover blossoms, which face up. I 
should think the nectar would be wash- 
ed out of the blossoms. Basswood blos- 
soms face down and I can understand 
how bees could perhaps get some nec- 
tar from the blossoms, even following 
a light shower. 

The first time I observed bees work- 
ing in the rain was in Michigan quite a 
number of years ago when I had bees 
in the raspberry area. The raspberry 
blossoms face down. Bees worked them 
from early morning until late in the 
evening and even during a very light 
rain. 

A Handy Way to Capture a Swarm 

During the swarming season I get 
calls from here and there regarding 
swarms found on trees and other ob- 
jects. On answering a call just recently 
I found a swarm on the branch of a 
tree not too far from the ground. In- 
stead of shaking the swarm into a hive, 
as I sometimes do, I shook it into a 
telescope hive cover, then, before the 
bees had a chance to fly up, I placed 
another telescope cover, bottom side 
up, on top of the cover containing the 
bees. I then stapled the two covers to- 
gether and carried the swarm to one 
of my out-apiaries. Since the bees were 
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inside of the hive covers, I had time to 
prepare a hive for the swarm. I usual- 
ly get a frame of brood from a hive in 
the apiary, to put in the middle of the 
hive intended for the swarm. When I 
released the swarm in front of this hive, 
the bees walked in. They apparently 
smelled the honey and brood in the 
hive. 

When a swarm is clustered near the 
top of a tall tree, that presents a prob- 
lem not easily solved. Another handy 
way to capture a swarm on the end of 
a small branch is to take a good-sized 
burlap sack, place the branch with bees 
into the mouth of the sack, give the 
branch a vigorous shake to dislodge the 
bees, then remove the branch and tie a 
string around the mouth of the sack. 
Unusual Amount of Pollen 

My bees appear to have a super- 
abundance of pollen this season. One 
apiary in particular has more pollen 
than the other two apiaries. A few 
years ago this apiary had so much pol- 
len during the summer months, that I 
wondered if the bees would use it all. 
Before the end of the season the 
amount of pollen in the combs de- 
creased somewhat. There are occasion- 
ally some heavy pollen flows. The bees 
cannot use it all for brood rearing, so 
store it in the cells for future use. 

In some areas there is a scarcity of 
pollen at certain seasons of the year 
and it seems necessary to feed either a 
pollen substitute or pollen- supplement. 
I have never found it necessary to re- 
move practically solid combs of pollen. 
Perhaps some other beekeepers have 
had to do this. Pollen is very necessary 
for brood rearing, in fact, it has been 
said on good authority that one pound 
of pollen is required to produce one 
pound of bees. 


Drones Quite Plentiful 

A few years ago I used to do consid- 
erable worrying about colonies that had 
an abundance of drones. I aimed to 
remove combs with an _ abnormal 
amount of drone cells, replacing with 
combs consisting of worker cells. I 
still think this is a good practice, if one 
has time to do it. Drones do appear to 
be useless consumers. However, I have 
found that some of my best colonies 
are those which have quite a number 
of drones and I am coming to believe 
that drones may have a favorable in- 
fluence on the morale of a colony. 
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A bird bath 
near the bees will supply the needed water. 


Bees get thirsty during August. 


I recall somewhat recently reading 
a statement to the effect that even 
though a colony may be started on 
comb consisting of approximately 100 
per cent worker cells, eventually there 
will be about 10 per cent drone cells in 
the combs. We know of course that 
when the bees decide to have drones 
produced, they will change the mid-rib 
of combs, from worker to drone cells, 
so that the queens may lay unfertile 
eggs. 

Is it possible that the worker bees, 
the girls, do their best work when there 
are plenty of boys around to boost their 
morale? 

Queen Excluders 

If you want to get an argument start- 
ed during a beekeepers’ meeting, just 
raise the question as to whether queen 
excluders are needed. Some are for 
them, others are against them. 

I usually leave queen excluders off 
until the main honey flow is under way. 
I then smoke the queens down into 
double brood chambers and put on ex- 
cluders. If the queen has occupied 
some of the combs above the brood 
chamber, this brood will invite the bees 
up into the supers. When it is time to 
remove surplus honey I like to make 
sure each queen is down stairs where 
she belongs. 


Beekeepers’ New Year 


While attending a meeting of the 
Cook-DuPage County Beekeepers’ As- 
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4 “A £9 
The skyscraper two-queen colony be- 
fore one brood chamber was removed. 


sociation at Downers Grove, Illinois, 
near Chicago, on June 15, Mr. Baker, 
one of the active members of that as- 
sociation said that in his opinion the 
beekeepers’ New Year should occur 
during the month of May, rather than 
the month of August. I am assuming 
that most of you are familiar with the 
term, “Beekeepers’ New Year,” which 
was inaugurated some years ago and 
has reference to August as being the 
time when beekeepers, in this latitude 
at least, should begin preparations for 
the following season. One requirement 
is that colonies with old queens should 
be requeened. An apiary with young 
vigorous queens will produce populous 
colonies of bees to go into winter quart- 
ers. If there is a fall honey flow such 
colonies should of course store some 
surplus honey. 

The New Year's resolutions in bee- 
keeping should of course include having 
an adequate amount of stores for each 
colony going into winter. 
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Mr. Baker’s idea was that if beekeep- 
ers requeen during the month of May 
and supply the necessary amount of 
food and comb space for quick build- 
up, in readiness for the major honey 
flow which usually begins in June, that 
this type of management should result 
in a maximum crop of honey. I do 
think that Mr. Baker has something. 

The consensus at this meeting seem- 
ed to be that requeening should be done 
when old queens have outlived their 
usefulness, also that intelligent apiary 
management should be applied through- 
out the entire season. 

Personally, I have found that queens 
cannot be introduced as easily during 
eariy spring, as they can during the fall 
months. However, I usually let the bees 
decide when they need a new queen. 
If I find some worthless queens, I of 
course, replace them and I try to do 
this before the colonies get too badly 
run down. 


A Good Two-Queen Colony 


Late last summer I found a colony 
with two laying queens, one below and 
the other above the queen excluder. 
When this colony was ready for winter 
one queen was left in a double-brood 
chamber and the other in a single 
chamber, above two queen excluders. 
The two excluders prevented the queens 
from stinging each other through the 
wires. 

I wondered if both queens would live 
during the winter. Sure enough both 
came through with flying colors. Dur- 
ing the month of May when fruit bloom 
was on, I placed a shallow super on the 
upper brood chamber, to make room 
for incoming nectar and pollen. In late 
May each queen had seven full combs 
of brood. 

During June I added six shallow su- 
pers and raised the upper brood cham- 
ber and excluder near the top of the 
pile of supers. The upper brood cham- 
ber had an opening in the back. 

The queen at the bottom occupied a 
story and a half brood chamber and 
the queen above extended her brood 
rearing into one of the shallow supers. 
I was a little undecided as to what | 
should do. On June 28, I lifted the 
upper brood chamber onto a hive stand 
a short distance away and put on a 
cover, assuming that the queen was in 
this brood chamber. I intended to use 
this hive for increase. When I exam- 
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ined this brood chamber four days later 
1 could find no eggs. The bees had 
started queen cells so then I knew that 
the queen had been left in the hive on 
the old location. 

The accompanying picture shows a 
10 story double queen colony before 
one brood chamber was removed. 

Some of these days I will have to 
find the queen, above the queen ex- 
cluder in this skyscraper hive. I am 
assuming, of course, that the other 
queen below the queen excluder is still 
doing good work. Possibly the queen 
above has disposed of her by now, as 
visa versa, there now being only one 
excluder between the queens. I’il let 
you know in my next Talk. 

What I don’t like about these sky- 
scraper hives is that considerable lift- 
ing is required. This two queen colony 
had eight shallow supers. There are 
some single queen colonies in the same 
yard that have four shallow supers and 
they are surely more easy to handle 
than the two-queen colony. 

Of course, I understand that most 
beekeepers who use the two-queen sys- 
tem make a practice of removing one 
queen, presumably the older of the two, 
at the beginning of the major honey 
flow. Such enormous colonies, the 
product of two queens, do pile up a 
large crop of surplus honey when con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Remove Light Honey Before 
Dark Honey Flew Starts 

In areas where buckwheat honey is 
secured it is quite important that the 
white honey from the clovers be re- 
moved from hives before the buck- 
wheat honey flow starts. It takes very 
little dark buckwheat honey to spoil 
the color and flavor of clover honey. 

In some parts of the country where 
buckwheat is raised, it is difficult to 
prevent buckwheat from becoming 
mixed with white honey, because the 
clover flow may last until late July or 
very early August. When buckwheat 
is planted rather early in the season it 
may bloom around the first week in 
August. Such situations present a prob- 
lem for beekeepers. 

Fall Manipulation of the 
Food Chamber Hive 

Most beekeepers throughout the 
country are now using the food cham- 
ber hive which is a double brood cham- 
ber hive. The upper brood chamber, 
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- 3° 4% 
Buckwheat field near Medina in full 
bloom during early August 1956. 

or food chamber, is supposed to be 
entirely filled with honey, in addition 
to some honey in the lower chamber, 
at the time bees go into winter quarters 
late in the fall. 

Some beekeepers keep the queen ex- 
cluder over the double brood chamber 
during the entire season, except possi- 
bly early in the spring, as mentioned in 
the forepart of this talk. 

In areas where there is likely to be 
a heavy fall flow, it seems feasible to 
permit the queen to occupy the two 
brood chambers during the fall months. 
As a matter of fact, the bees will event- 
ually drive the queen down into the 
lower chamber, especially when the 
nights become cool and bees do not 
put as much honey in the supers as 
they would during warm weather. 

In areas where there is little, if any, 
fall flow, it will pay beekeepers to con- 
fine each queen down to a single brood 
chamber during the late summer and 
fall months. This type of management 
or hive manipulation helps to get the 
food chamber, directly above the queen 
excluder well filled with honey, in ad- 
dition to some honey in the single 
brood chamber below. 

In this latitude the queen excluder 
should be removed from underneath 
the food chamber during the month of 
October, preferably the latter part of 
the month to give bees an opportunity 
to arrange the honey in the double 
brood chamber, so that ample stores 
will be available during the winter 
months. It is very important to have 
an abundance of honey above the win- 
ter cluster. Such colonies are not likely 
to starve during protracted spells of 
cold winter weather. 
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NEWS and EVENTS 








PENN STATE TO OFFER BEE- 
KEEPING SHORT COURSE 
August 18 to 22 


The annual one week short course 
in beekeeping will be offered at Penn 
State University, August 18-22, 1958. 
This very practical course, which in- 
cludes both classroom instruction and 
actual student work in the University’s 
apiary is taught by Professor E. J. 
Anderson, one of this country’s out- 
standing authorities in beekeeping. Pro- 
fessor Anderson will be assisted by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Clark, Extension special- 
ist in bees at Penn State. The course is 
planned to help beekeepers increase 
their income and provide a larger polli- 
nation service for farmers and vegeta- 
ble gardeners. For more information 
about this short course or to enroll, 
write to: Director of Short Courses, 
College of Agriculture, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


WASHINGTON STATE 

Beekeepers’ Association 

Saturday, August 2, 1958 

Lake Tipsoo 

The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual potluck 
picnic at Lake Tipsoo on Saturday, 
August 2, 1958, weather and snow con- 
ditions permitting. If conditions are 
unfavorable, the picnic will be held at 
Morse Creek, about five miles east of 
Lake Tipsoo. Lunch promptly at 12:30 
p.m.—Mrs. E. B. Purchase, Secretary. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY BEE CLUB 
OF NEW YORK STATE 
Riverhead, L.I., N. Y. 

(no date given) 

The Suffolk County Bee Club of 
New York State will meet in August 
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at the apiary of Henry B. Vail, River- 
head, L. I., New York.—Eleanor L. 
Greiling, Secretary. 


VERMONT 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
at Vermont Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, Randolph Center, Vermont 


The Vermont Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual summer meet- 
ing at Vermont Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute at Randolph Center, Ver- 
mont on Saturday, August 23, 1958. 
Business meeting starts at 10:00 A.M. 
Afternoon program starts at 1:00 P.M. 


Bring samples of your honey for prizes. | 
And be sure to bring your lunch for | 


there are no restaurant facilities avail- 
able nearby. Everyone is welcome.— 
Clyde N. Wood, Secretary. 


INDIANA 
Annual Beekeepers’ Field Day 
(Tentative Program) 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 

(C.D.T.) 

9:30 a.m. Purdue Agronomy Farm, 5 
miles northwest of West Lafay- 
ette, Road 52. 

Introduction of State Bee Inspec- 
ion Staff—Gilbert Perigo, Chief 
Apiary Inspector, Indianapolis. 

Factors of a Honey Crop—Dr. 
E. C. Martin, Mich. State Univ. 
Tour of Pollination and other Ex- 
perimental Plots—B. E. Mont- 
gomery and other staff, Purdue. 

11:45 a.m. Basket Dinner—Columbian 
Park, Lafayette 

1:15 p.m. Room 108, Smith Hall 
(Dairy Building) 

Welcome to Purdue Again—Dr. 
John. V. Osmun, Chief in Ento- 
mology, Purdue. 
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| 10:30 Recent 


| 11:00 Questions 


Our Principal Honey Plants—Dr. 
E. C. Martin, Mich. State Univ. 
Factors Influencing the Secretion 
of Nectar. 

(Speaker to be announced) 

The 1958 Season - Gilbert Perigo 


PROGRAM for LADIES 


10:00 a.m. Room 118, Smith Hall 
(Dairy Bldg.) To be announced. 

11:45 a.m. Basket Dinner, 
Columbian Park 

1:15 p.m. Room 118, Smith Hall 
Demonstrations in the Purdue 
Experimental Kitchen — Home 
Economic Extension Staff. 


EASTERN 
APICULTURAL SOCIETY 


August 7, 8, and 9 
University of Massachusetts 


The Eastern Apicultural Society will 
hold its fourth annual conference at 
the University of Massachusetts, Au- 
gust 7, 8, and 9. The Massachusetts 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associations 
will be our host along with the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

We have put together a program of 
exceptional quality by integrating as 
many phases of interest as possible. 
This balanced program will, we think, 
appeal to all segments of the industry 
whether backlotter, hobbyist, commer- 
cial producer or packer. The topics 
covered are of such breadth’and scope 
as to catch the interest of all. 


Program 
Thursday, August 7, 1958—P.M. 


2:00 Registration—Arnold House. 

3:00-5:30 Guided tour of campus. Each trip will 
require about 45 minutes and will leave 
from Arnold House. 

5:30-6:30 Dinner at University Commons. Try to 
be there by 6:00 P.M. Late comers can get 
light lunch at Student Union or at restau- 
rants downtown. 

00 Meeting of Executive Board—Arnold House. 

00 Special movies—Stockbridge Hall. 

Friday, August 8, 1958—A.M. 

00-8:00 Breakfast—University Commons. 

00-9:00 Registration—Arnold House and Stock- 
bridge Hall. 
Meeting called to 
President EAS. 

05 Invocation—Dr. Carl Webb. 

9:10 Welcome—Dean D. H. Sieling. 

9:20 Welcome—Dr. John Lilly—Head, Dept. Ent. 

and Plant Pathology, University of Mass. 

9:30 Keynote Address—Arthur Dean, Past Presi- 

dent EAS Pittsburgh, Pa. 

10:00 Nectar Secretion—Dr. George Shuel, Ontario 

Agric. College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

Developments in Bee Behavior—Dr. 

Cecil Jamieson, Div. Beekeeping, Canadian 

Dept. Agric., Ottawo, Canada. 

and Answers; introduction of 


7: 
8: 


order—A. J. 


7: 
8: 
9: Baptiste, 
9 


visitors. 
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11:15 Conference photograph—steps of Stockbridge 
Hall 


11:45 Lunch—University Commons. 


Friday, August 8, 1958—P.M. 
1:00 Film—Honeybees and Pollination, Dr. Cecil 
Jamieson, Canadian Department of Agric. 
1:30 Panel Discussion—Needed Developments in 
Beekeeping—W. K. Davis, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Chairman. 
1. As seen by the extension specialist 
—W. W. Clarke, Penn. State Univ. 
2. As seen by the teacher of beekeeping 
—Dr. E. J. Anderson, Penn. State Univ. 
3. As seen by the beekeeper—P. J. Hewitt, 
Jr., Litchfield, Conn. 
4. As seen by the research 
J. 1. Hambleton, U.S.D.A. 
5. As seen by manufacturers of bee sup- 
plies—John Buchanan, Medina, Ohio. 
3:00 Special Program for Ladies—Student Union 
Building—Mrs. M. L. Yates, Hartford, Conn., 
Chairman. 
3:00 Production and Marketing of Cut Comb 
Honey—Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. 
3:30 Processing of Honey for Market—Dr. E. J. 
Dyce, Cornell University. 
4:00 Clinic for Beekeepers—Gaston LeVitre, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, Chairman. 
5:30 Dinner—University Commons. 
7:00 Delegates’ Meeting—Arnold House. 
8:00 The FBI in Action—Robert W. Clark. Special 
Agent FBI, Stockbridge Hall. 


Saturday, August 9, 1958—A.M. 


7:00-8:00 Breakfast—Dining Commons. 
Special tables for inspectors, educators, hon- 
ey packers and representatives of manu- 
facturers. Hosts for special tables and 
committee chairmen to make reports at 1] 
A.M. Inspectors—Milo Bacon, Chief Inspector 
Apiaries, Boston, Mass. Packers—Ralph Gam- 
ber, Lancaster, Pa. Representative of Man- 
ufacturers—F. W. Gravely, New York City. 
Educators—Dr. Roger Morse, Cornell Univ. 

8:00 Registration; Examination of Honey Show 
—Stockbridge Hall. 

8:30 Recent Investigation on the Production and 
Uses of Royal Jelly—Dr. George Shuel. 

9:00 Current Research in Beekeeping by the USDA 
—J. |. Hambleton. 

9:30 The Visual System of the Honey Bee—Dr. 
. H. Goldsmith, Harvard University. 

10:00 Bee Venom—Dr. Herman Sander, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

10:30 Honey Show Report—Dr. 
University of Maryland. 

11:00 Reports of committee chairmen. 

11:30 Introduction of visitors. 

11:45 Lunch at University Commons. 


Saturday, August 9, 1958—P.M. 


1:00 Some Aspects of European Beekeeping—J. |. 
Hambleton. 

1:45 Recent Developments in the Use of Chemi- 
cals to Control Bee Diseases—Dr. Cecil 
Jamieson. 

2:30 Management of Bees for Fruit Pollination— 
Donald Green, Mgr. Chazy Orchards, Chazy, 
N. Y., Div. of Beekeeping, Canadian Dept. 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

3:00 Wintering Bees in the North—Dr. Roger A. 
Morse, Cornell Univ. 

3:30 Questions and Answers. 

4:00 Business Meeting. 

4 

6 


specialist— 


George Abrams, 


:30 Exhibit of Beekeeping Equipment—College 
Apiary, P. J. Hewitt in charge. 

00 Annual Banquet—Student Union Building. 
Invocation—Reverend David Power, Catholic 
Chaplain, Univ. of Mass. 
Toastmaster—A. J. Jones, Malden, 
Guest Speaker—Shannon McCune, 
University of Massachusetts. 


Mass. 
Provost 





“Honey is good for all ages—Good 


through the ages.”” — From Members’ 
Bulletin of American Honey Institute. 
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17th INTERNATIONAL 
BEEKEEPING CONGRESS 

September 15-23, 1958 

Bologna and Rome, Italy 


The 17th International Beekeeping 
Congress to be held in Bologna and 
Rome, September 15-23, 1958, should 
attract many beekeepers from all over 
the world. The preliminary scientific 


meeting will be held in Bologna. The 
Congress will take place in Rome, 
September 18 to 23. An _ excellent 


program is in the making. The ming- 
ling of beekeepers from different coun- 
tries of the world should surely help to 
promote international friendship and 
cooperation.. 


MIDWESTERN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Sunday August 10, 1958 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its meeting combined 
with a picnic at Shelter House No. 7, 
Swope Park, Kansas City, Missouri, at 
2:30 p.m. Sunday, August 10, 1958. 
A honey contest will be held. Every- 
one welcome.—Carroll L. Barrett, Sec. 
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Seat of the outintenes scientific meeting of the International Beekeeping Congress held in idlegnn, Italy. 
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NORTHWEST MICHIGAN 
Beekeepers’ Association 
August 10, 1958 
Copemish, Michigan 
This will be the summer meeting 
and picnic.—Clarence Freeman, Sec. 


Mimeographed leaflets of “Nosema 
Disease of the Honeybee,” by Elbert R. 
Jaycox, Supervisor of Apiary Inspec- 
tion of the state of California, are 
available at the Department of Agricul- 


ture, W. C. Jacobson, Director, Sacra- | 


mento, California. 


CHAMPION TALKER 
USED HONEY 


HE CHAMPION talker, a woman, 

talked without sleep for 91 hours, 
four nights and five days. In 11 second 
pauses, she took water and honey only. 
Refraining from the comment that 
most women could do as well this is 
added proof that honey is an energy 
food and that it is good for the voice! 

Politicians take notice. 


(Continued on page 505) 
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Obituaries 


MRS. NEWMAN LYLE 


HE WORLD of Beekeeping suffered 

a great loss in the passing of Mrs. 
Newman I. Lyle on June 8, at Rochest- 
er, following surgery. She had been ill 
only a short time. 

Lola Louise Fonda, was born May 
14, 1900 at Osage, Iowa, the daughter 
of Ray S. and Anna T. Fonda. She 
graduated from the Osage High School 
in 1919 and attended Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames for two years. She taught 
Home Economics and served as princi- 
pal in various schools for four years. 

October 7, 1926, she was married at 
Ames to Newman I. Lyle, who sur- 
vives. Mr. and Mrs. Lyle made their 
home near Sheldon, Iowa, since their 
marriage. There were no children. 

Mrs. Lyle was a meinber of the 
Methodist Church and the W.S.CS., 
the Order of Eastern Star and had been 
active in 4-H work in past years. She 
was a member and held offices in the 
lowa Beekeepers’ Association Auxiliary 
and was a past-president; she also held 
membership in the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation Auxiliary and had held 
all offices in that organization. She 
was immediate past-president and _ his- 
torian. At the meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, last February she was honored 
by receiving the first go'd membership 
pin with the past-presidents’ gavel. 








Survivors in addition to the husband 
are one brother William H. Fonda of 
Knoxville and two nieces, Susan Kay 
Fonda of Knoxville and Mrs. Selmer 
Uden of Santa Monica, Calif. 








ROBERT E. FOSTER 


Death claimed one of Florida’s out- 
| standing beekeepers, Robert Enoch 
Foster of Gainesville, Florida on June 
13, at the age of 78. 

Mr. Foster was born in Wisconsin. 
He began work with the Florida State 
Plant Board as apiary inspector in 
1925. His work was outstanding in 
that he developed this department from 
two or three part-time men to a well- 
organized department with eight full- 
time inspectors. 
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Mr. Foster was one of the men who 
helped to organize the Southern Con- 
ference in 1928. He served as Presi- 
dent of this organization for several 
terms. He also helped to organize the 
Apiary Inspectors of America and was 
president for several terms. 

He is survived by a daughter, three 
sons, eight grandchildren and five great 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Foster made an outstanding con- 
tribution to our beekeeping industry 
and was loved by all who knew him. 
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Asked & Answered 


Getting Bees to Enter Supers 


Q. Last year for the first time, on my three 
hives | used queen excluders between the hive 
body and the honey super. After the summer 
was well along | looked into my hives and none 
of the bees had gone through the excluders into 
the honey supers. | removed the excluders, and 
immediately they went up and in a short time 
my supers were full. Is there a reasonable ex- 
planation for this? Yes, | know | had the exclud- 
ers on with the right side up. 


A. The majority of beekeepers pro- 
ducing extracted honey do use queen 
excluders in order to keep the queens 
down in the brood chambers where 
they belong. Very few beekeepers use 
queen excluders when producing sec- 
tion comb honey. When queen exclud- 
ers are put on at the time supers are 
placed on hives at the beginning of a 
honey flow the bees will hesitate about 
going up into the supers. Apparently, 
they do not like the idea of crawling 
through the openings of the excluder. 
However, after they get started going 
through, they will continue. 

We make a practice of placing the 
first extracted honey super on colonies 
without using the excluder. When 
drawn combs are used in supers, the 
bees usually do not hesitate about going 
up into the super. When supers with 
full sheets of foundation are given, you 
should, by all means, leave the exclud- 
er off until the bees have started to 
work in the supers. Occasionally, a 
queen may lay some eggs in the combs 
of a super. At the time the second su- 
per is given, we place a queen excluder 
underneath the first super given. If 
the queen happens to be in this super, 
we smoke her down into the combs of 
the brood chamber below. The small 
amount of brood that may be in the 
first super given has a tendency to at- 
tract the bees up into the super. When 
supers with drawn combs are used, they 
should be put on early—before the 
flow begins, so as to get the bees ac- 
customed to going up into the supers. 
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Placing Excluder Below 
Brood Chamber 


Q. How would it be to put a queen excluder 
below the brood chamber next to the bottom 
board to prevent swarming? 


A. Placing the queen excluder un- 
derneath the brood chamber, next to 
the bottom board would surely prevent 
the queen from accompanying a swarm 
of bees that might issue from the hive. 
The objection to this method is that 
virgin queens would emerge from 
queen cells and would likely kill the 
old queen. The virgins would fight 
until only one virgin queen was left. 
This queen, not being able to pass 
through the queen excluder to get out 
to mate, would have to remain in the 
hive and the result would be that the 
colony would eventually become hope- 
lessly queenless. The best swarm con- 
trol measure is to provide ample comb 
space for each colony so that the brood 
chamber does not become congested. 
If supers are given prior to the time 
they are actually needed, in order to 
furnish comb space for incoming nec- 
tar and pollen, colonies are no! likely 
to make preparations for swarming. 


When to Remove Surplus Honey 


Q. | have a few hives of bees, some run for 
section comb honey and others for extracted hon- 
ey. Should surplus honey be removed during a 
honey flow or at the close of the flow? 


A. It is preferable to wait until the 
close of a honey flow to take off sur- 
plus honey. The bees are then likely 
to have the honey properly ripened, 
whereas, if honey is removed during a 
honey flow the honey may contain a 
high percentage of moisture. The aver- 
age nectar as it is carried into the hive 
contains approximately 66 percent wa- 
ter. The bees have to drive off this 
excess moisture, by fanning their wings, 
to reduce it down to approximately 18 
percent. When combs in extracting su- 
pers are three-quarters capped over, 
they may be removed for extraction. 
Section comb honey to be salable 
should be completely capped over. 
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Buy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as “a 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), 


Refer- 
18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 

“a” and the longest word possible 
count as one 


Rate: 


word. - should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 




















































































































cluder WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
s0ttom HONEY FOR SALE Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any ‘ATTY, OHIO. 
vantity. Write us for best prices obtainable. CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. Best 
q 
un- THE HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. cash price for wax. HUBBARD, ONSTED, MICH. 
ct to | OWA honey, one can or truck loads. RUSSELL WANTED-—all grades of extracted. Can or car- 
vent | D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA aa ae care agg gre agg ie. Cash. 
4 Also empt s for sale, 20c each. HONEYMOON 
varm sonanee. extracted, honey in gation ABRAM bRODUCTS CO.. BOX 85, RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 
— MICHIGAN'S FINEST WHITE CLOVER HONEY. J gy Fy Ry Ey nade a ae 9 
that New sixties. Fully ripened. You’ e pleased. 
from | Sample 20c. JOHN McColl, TECUMSEH, MICH. eee eee SQUARE, SYRA- 
TUPELO, wild flower or buckwheat in 60’s. : - 
the | Honey candy. EN-R-G FOODS, INC., BOX 232, , Honea Vall toes, ie tine’ or roma trailer 
fight LANCASTER, PA. loads. Send samples representing each lot. ALSO 
left. MICHIGAN’S finest raspberry, basswood, clo- ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 99 
ass ver comb honey, in 4 x window cartoned sec- HUDSON ST., N. Y. City. Established since 1910. 
P t tions. Deluxe $i00° fancy, So o0. nes, ‘so 
- OU $8.00; Fancy, $7.00; No. 1, .00; No 5 
. the case. & Z. QUICK WAY B FARMS, BOYNE FALLS, FOR SALE 
MICHIGAN. WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
| the Large lots quality hone 60’s and drums. factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
lope- NORTH. CENTRAL HONEY “PRODUCER'S LEAGUE, anteed. THE HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers 
con- BOX 211, BELLEVILLE, WIS. of gg ed a and Comb Foundation, 
omb HAVE YOU tried our comb and extracted hon- Se eee - 
rood ey? SMITH APIARIES, CLAYVILLE, N. Y. ers rom ge = - gl 7 published 
. pages ree for the asking. isting many 
sted oivie “uname” extra white. J. MURPHY, ST. items not found in other catalogs. No agents— 
aie ° : buy direct and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
time CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 
r to | HONEY AND WAX WANTED Makers of ROBINSON plain and WAVY-WIRED 
nec- foundation. Also render and buy beeswax. Or- 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can not guar- der direct from manufacturer and save dealer 
ikely antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and costs. Shipping tags free. WAX WORKERS, INC., 
; — all beekeepers wd sell oo —_ “<< “ on ITHACA, N. Y. 
i .O.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. LIFETIME TANKS for BRAND MELTERS made of 
WANTED—AII 4 ee eS vs | Py sage es. ee oe of- 
- grades of extracte oney. Sen A. GC. DMAN * RAPIDS, 
oo gee price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, Mich. . aig 5 
L D , OHIO 
yi : Ww Wri = Several used extractors, all sizes. Also pumps, 
_hon — FOR BEES' AX. rite as to quantity and capping melters, cone heating tanks and knives. 
mga | we ince srakcuse — CANDLE WUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 
FOUR-FRAME, reversible, ball-bearing extractor 
WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send brake, makes good store j 
. ge tank, gate, neutral 
Oe | a See eer MILLERSPORT, coated. $45.00. CORZATT, 269 COLUMBUS, GALES. 
sur- : BURG, ILLINOIS. 
BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash ~EOR SALE— sail 
kely or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM- a a aoe manee © See Canes, See 
8 and 10 frame supers, covers, bottom boards, 
ned, Horegh eae OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; excluders and other equipment. GEORGE R. STAN- 
ng a ANTONIO, TEXAS. EK, LOMIRA, WISCONSIN. 
: F WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on ~Oue - NTING OUTEIT< 
im a rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up LOMnEnn 93 i coanahe CTecatenen hams 
iver- ond if you have over 25 pounds let us work it WABAN, MASS F . 
hive | inte foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving. : - - - 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. , yore ae bargain ") —— —_ 
Wa- r r ook mean but are very gentle, to poun 
WANTED — Light amber clover, fall flowers, full grown, idel childrens dog. WALTER T. fo 
this buckwheat and white clover. Send sample and LEY co., _CLARKSON., KY. 
ngs oe qe. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., PRE- ——-- — 
, 
, 18 WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees- BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
' Su- wax any _quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 
ver, WANTED—Buckwheat and lig ht amber honey. We use all possible care in accepting advertise- 
ion, | EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 BEDFORD AVE. 8 ee ee a a ee 
| ; satisfac- 
able BROOKLYN, N. J. ‘ ee tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
WANTED and FOR SALE—Clover comb and ex- ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
tracted. MAYHEW and LEE, CLARKSON, KY. precaution. 
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3-band Italian and Carniolan queens, $1.00. 
LUTHER PICKETT, EFLAND, N. C. 
CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1958. 


$1.00; 2-pound bees with 
with queen, $5.00 
RT. 3, BOX 251, 


Booking queens. Each, 
queen, $4.00. 3-nound bees 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


PRODUCTIVE ITAIIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 10 
up, 90c. SHIRL BAKER, MECOSTA, MICH 


~ FOR SALE—180 colonies bees, 4 story, 10-frame, 
end this year’s honey crop. LOUIS HAYES, HOLY 


CROSS, IOWA. — res ae 

220 colonies, equipment, crop. J. MURPHY, ST. 
DAVID, ILLINOIS. 

QUEENS, QUEENS. Extra a good ~ workers and 
very gentle. Starline and our regular strain. Reg- 
ular queens, $1.00 each, Starline, 1 to 25, $1.30; 
25 to 100, $1.15; 100 up, $1.00 each. Orders 


shipped same day received. ALAMANCE BEE CO., 
GEO. E. CURTIS & SONS, GRAHAM, N. C. 





ROYAL JELLY, box of 30 capsules, 25 mg. each, 
$3.75, 10 boxes, $18.75, 50 mg. box of 30 capsules, 
$6.00, 10 boxes, $30.00. Special pack mgm. 
bottle of 100, $6.50, box of 30 capsules, $2.75. 
SUNNYBROOK HONEY FARMS, 13600 LIVERNOIS, 
DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN. 


“ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in 34-oz. 
$1.25 to beekeepers, retails for $2.50; 1-oz. 


jar, 
jar, 











$1.50 to beekeepers retails for $3.00; 2-oz. econo. 
my size, $2.00, retails for $4.00. PRAIRIE VIEW 
HONEY CO., 12303 TWELFTH ST., DETROIT 6, 
MICHIGAN 
MAGAZINES 

THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official organ 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish 


in character, international in appeal. Annual sub- 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy from ROBERT 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING STREET, KiL- 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 





PROPERTY and 330 colonies of bees in good 
equipment, located in orange blossom territory. 
Kissimmee, Florida. Will sell bees separately. Old 
age. BROWN’S APIARY, CAPE MAY COURT 


HOUSE, ~ 2 


170 colonies bees, approximately 800 “standard 
supers, this year’s honey crop. Call Dunkirk, New 
York 5186 or write Francis Messina, 78 Lucas Ave., 
Dunkirk, N. . A 








SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. 
quest. PELLETT | GARDENS, _ATLANTIC, 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Catalo: 
JOv 


— re- 





Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
clso for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, LIN- 
DAU, GERMANY. 








BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee- 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


~ WANTED: To buy be 
ment in any area. 








To buy bee outfits and bee equip- 
We have buyers for outfits, 
regardless of size. SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION, 
Supply Dept., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Our book, HOW TO KEEP BEES AND SELL 
HONEY, 75 cents post paid is the best beginner's 
book and costs the least. Over 100 pages and 
over 175 photos shows you how. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, _KY. 


OPPORTUNITY "of your life. Locate where Na- 
ture is best. Good climate, plenty of work, busi- 
ness chances. Write for further information. 
TAPISUOM, KINGSLAND, GA. 














OPPORTUNITY for energetic young beekeeper to 
apply himself in a real going concern with hopes 
of taking over the operation. Write BOX 627, 
GLEANINGS. 


WANTED—Root 4-frqme ~~ Reversible extractor. 
ALBERT ZINCK, STREETER, NORTH DAKOTA. 


WANTED—Experienced bee man. Opportunity 
for right man. L. RUMMEL, VIOLET AVENUE, 
HYDE PARK, _NEW YORK. 








ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY (with Vitamin B-1 "and Calcium 
Pantothenate) box of 30 capsules with 25 mg. 
Royal Jelly per capsule $2.15 to beekeepers, re- 
tails for $4.25, box of 30 capsules with 50 mg. 
Roya! Jelly per capsule, $3.50 to beekeepers, re- 
tails for $7.00, box of 100 in bulk 50 mg. new 
pack without vitamins $7.50. Postage paid in the 
U. S. PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th ST.,; 
DETROIT 6, MICH. 
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AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, successor to the S. A. 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 10/- per annum. THE 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 4, Bergviiet, C. P., South Africa. 








Know interesting facts concerning the bees of 
India, about species of bees found in India only, 
through the INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, published from 
India in English. Annual Subscription $2 25, som- 
ple copy 40 cents. Old Volumes $2.50 per. year. 
Obtainable through the A. |. Root Company, Me- 
dina, Ohio, U.S.A. to whom the dollar might be 
remitted. 








GOAT MILK—Healthful food, profitable busi- 
ness, learn how. Monthly magazine $2. yearly. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MO. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscription, $3.00. 
BOX 189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. 


{; 














Our Cover 








This honeybee poised near a 
Viper’s Bugloss blossom apparent- 
ly expects to collect some nectar. 
The bee is somewhat comparable 
to a helicopter in that it can re- 
main practically motionless in 
mid air. The picture was sent by 
a skilful photographer, Alex Mul- 
lin, Moulinette, Ontario. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
Continued from page 500) 


EMPIRE STATE 
Honey Preducers’ Association 
(Burrville) Watertown, N. Y. 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 
The summer meeting and picnic of 
the Empire State Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Township 
Fire Barn (Burrville) Watertown, N. Y., 
on Saturday, August 16. All beekeep- 
ers, their families and friends are in- 
vited. A bus tour of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is being planned for Sunday, 
reservations to be made through How- 
ard Norton, Limerick, N. Y.—Mary 
Cary, Sec.-Treas. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (MASS.) 
Beekeepers’ Association 
Westford, Mass. 

Saturday, August 23, 1958 
The August meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Beekeepers’ Association 
(Mass.) will be held at the farm and 
apiaries of Mr. Charles L. Helmboldt, 
Lowell Road, Westford, Mass., Satur- 
day afternoon, August 23 at 2 o’clock. 
A large delegation headed by a former 
president of the association, Mr. A. J. 
Baptiste, who is now president of the 
Eastern Apicultural Society, attended 
the Fourth Annual Meeting of EAS at 
the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, August 7-8-9.—Lolita. Pamplin, 

Corres. Sec. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY (NEW YORK) 
Bee Club 
August 17, 1958 

The Suffolk County (N. Y.) Bee 
Club will meet August 17, at the bee 
yard of Lena and Henry Vail. The 
topic of the day will be “Flowers for 
Honey”. The September 14 meeting 
will be held at the home of Edna and 
Herb Boettcher in Amityville, L. I. 
—Eleanor L. Greiling, Sec. Suffolk 


County Bee Club. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


AUGUST, 1958 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 











J. E. WING & SONS 
45 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. 














LITTLE’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Until June 15 
ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules Write for Prices 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 














A " 


BUILD your own FACTORY TYPE HIVES 
and SUPERS with SAMPSON CORNER 
JOINTS. Only a bench saw and hand 
tools required. Our low cost Copyrighted 
BLUE PRINTS and INSTRUCTIONS cover 
everything and can save you many dol- 
lars. Write for information. 


EARL TAYLOR MALCOM, IOWA 


<< 














TTALIANS 
Queens, $1.25 Bees, $1.00 Cages, 50c 
Royal Jelly by contract 
Sioux Member 905 
NASSAU BEE CO. HILLIARD, FLA. 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying coler 


balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send forfree samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














taste my blackberry honey. From that 
time on she began to pick up and was and 
soon in good health and spirits. “It Quickest Service; - Specify 


as that h hat did it,” th 
ee at honey that did it, the aunt “CONNEAUT” 


It’s like a storekeeper said when 


HONEY ON THE NORTH BANK 
(Continued from page 477) | 60 Ib Cans 

° Ou 
this the aunt prevailed on the girl to To Insure the Best Cans — 


asking me to bring in a jar for a spec- Choice of Successful Beekeepers 
ial customer: “You can’t get ’em to Ask Your Jobber 
take anything else.” That is your cut- THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
comb honey. Well, why aren’t there Conneaut, Ohio 


more places where it can be obtained? 

To get attention, people ring the bell 
on that driftwood goat’s head. They 
take pictures of it. Last summer a 








































































































distinguished-looking gentleman took NORMAN’S 7 
careful color movies of it, though 

nothing moved. He said he and his QUEENS 

wife had spent three years touring 65c each = 

Europe and they had been everywhere, b LET’S 

but in all that time he had never found a HONE 

a picture scene so unusual. Return Mail (Continu 

To me, those cedar shake walls look meetin 

shabby. I would like cement-asbestos BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND Treasu 

walls painted as follows: A redwood pe ge om og yg Mo Fy Maine 

stump under the opening, with a typi- ection guaranteed. State Health Certifi- Ver 

cal second-growth sapling growing up “@ateued @ueens ............. $ 65 ford w 

each side, and appropriate shrubbery. — ae sent e tent eeees 1.30 June | 

One bear cub reaching into the cavity, 4-Ib. aie. -« Salalehceiganbeedanig bry over a 

another fighting bees, and a third leap- Pechege, bees shipped £e3. Express before 

ing into the creek under the goat. " “JOHN re a adds, | 

People like to think of somebody get- en J . NORSARN MA | alsike, 

ting stung. Someone else, that is. How- : = trefoil. 

ever, nobody agrees with me. They as kale 

all want the Honey House the way it It has 

is—trustic. ITALIAN QUEENS mustar 

June to November (Barba 

$1.00 each which 

roo ~ WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Englar 

ITALIAN baronet portan 

Package Bees northe 

and : ” River. 

Queens ; card o 

JOHN S. SHACKELFORD HONEY 2 | ed 20( 

Rio Oso, California at Me 

\_Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 J C Oo N T A i N t 7 S ‘. a 

. assWw 

Write for prices. penny 

HONEY WANTED mall 

_in carload lots A. H. Rusch his 19: 

_Highest Cash Prices but de! 

Mail sample & offerings to & Son Co. der if : 

BILLY BEE HONE . : : perhap 

12 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Mh Reedsville, Wis. vated © 

2 a bad-! 
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BETTER-BRED QUEENS Three-Banded Italians 
Our BETTER-BRED Queens will please you. Buy them and be among our 
many Satisfied customers. They are backed by 30 years of queen breeding. 
} Any quantity, 80c each, shipped Airmail. 
¥ CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 
“, 
| SMOKE — SMOKE — SMOKE 
rs ' 
Taylor’ 


with finger-tip convenience 


"| 5.) HIVE-" no heat—no sparks—no fire 
= || BOMB 51.29 2. 4c 
atalogs 
































= 
"Ss 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
A PUFF’S ENOUGH — FOR BEST CONTROL 
| (R) STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, Ill. 
LET’S TALK ABOUT — 
ar niggeneniy: QUEENS of QUALITY 
ohtinued on page ; $1.00 each 
| meetings should write the Secretary- 
‘" | Treasurer, Clifford Stanhope, Bradford, 25 or more 90c each 
- Maine. J. F. McVAY 
i- Vermont. Byron E. Eastman of Brad- Jackson, Alabama | 
ford writes that he puts supers on about —J 


























June 10, as soon as dandelion bloom is 
over and takes them off in late summer 


bef Id d and aster bl .H 
adds, “My bees work legumes (alfalfa, || THANK YOU: 





—\ 











northern states, east of the Mississippi 
My, River. Jack Deyell notified me by post- 
card on June 2 that he had just extract- 
ed 200 pounds of yellow rocket honey 
at Medina in northeastern Ohio. 

Mr. Eastman also gets honey from 
basswood and sumac as well as mother- 


| alsike, and white clovers mostly); no 
trefoil. A weed that farmers refer to each and every one for your 

a as kale is plentiful on cultivated ground. patience and understanding in our 
It has a seed pod of about the size of problem of delayed shipments. It 
mustard that separates into tiny seg- is neither our desire nor practice 
ments.” This sounds like yellow rocket where it can possibly be avoided. 
(Barbarea vulgaris), great fields of Early weather conditions were 
which I saw blooming all over New such that we could neither pro- 
England as I drove east. It is an im- duce queens nor build up our 

ol | portant honey plant in nearly all the colonies. 


For those, who, we could not 
accept your order we are extreme- 
ly sorry. Please always place your 
order early to avoid disappoint- 
ment and delay. 

Summer & Fall Queens 


Ceececeeccceccaceceges® 





























wort, ground ivy, and milkweed. He Reg. stock Island Hybrid 
sent me a piece of comb honey and a 1-25 $1.10 $1.40 each 
small bottle of extracted honey from 26-99 1.00ea. 1.30 each 
his 1957 crop. The honey looks good 100 up 90 ea. 1.20 each 
but definitely has an off-flavor. I won- 
der if some smartweed got mixed in or ROSSMAN APIARIES 
perhaps the bees worked on some culti- P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
vated flowers many of which produce 
ale a bad-flavored honey. 
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QUEENS 
QUALITY BRED ITALIAN 
June through October, $ .75 ea. 
November & December, 1.40 ea. 
All breeder queens selected from 
our Northern Apiaries for Hardi- 
ness and Honey production. All 
queens shipped by Air Mail. No 
queens shipped out of Continent- 

al USA and Canada. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. Box 364, Fort Pierce, Fla. 




















California Caucasians 


Fall Queens. Hastings strain and Midnites. 
Queens available until winter. 


order. Balance, two weeks prior to ship- 
ment. Prices June Ist on. 

No. of Queens Regular Midnites 
RUD A aasc asta $1.10 $1.30 
ee 1.00 1.20 
100-up ...... .90 1.10 


DON J. STRACHAN 
Rt. 2, Box 83 
YUBA CITY, CALIF. 
Quality & Service 
Doesn’t Cost — It Pays 
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No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; 
a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Beginner Bee- 
keeper,—you'll find what you want in ABJ. 
PLUS Science and Industry; Honey Plants; 
Meetings; Crops and Markets—AND 
questions answered FREE. 


Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


your 

















— an 


Flowers’ Quality Italians 


Our bees stand test for honey- 


Bred from hives making 300 Ibs. 
or over honey. 


LARGE YELLOW QUEENS 
Full weight, health certificate with 
each shipment, queens all air- 
mailed. 





Packages with Select Queens 

| 3-Ib. package w/q ....... $3.50 
eres 

Tested queens 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 
Phone JUNO 4-2830 or 4-2837 








gatherers, gentleness, prolificness. | 


























HARPER‘’'S FAMOUS 
High Quality Italian Queens 
by air mail 
80c each— 10, $7.50— 100, $70.00 
CARLUS T. HARPER New Brockton, Ala. 








» 








U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes 
and grow bigger every year. 











When you 
think of 


QUEENS 





Think of — 
Merrill Bee Co. 


P.O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 
Our 100% SATISFACTION 


has been good for 46 years. 
Let us prove it. 








Untested queens, 75¢ each 
100 or more, 65¢ each 
Tested queens, .... $1.50 


(any number) 





na 


— 
— 
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SMITH’S QUEENS | 
This will be our last add of the | 
season but REMEMBER you can 
get our HIGH GRADE queens 
until middle of OCTOBER. We 
say there are none BETTER at 
any price. You be the JUDGE 
and try them yourself. You South- 
ern and Western honey producers, 
let us serve you also, you too will 
like our bees. 

1-9 
10 or more 
N. B. SMITH & CO. 


10% books || I: 








CALHOUN, ALA. 


— 





i 
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Inites. 
books 
ship- 
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1.30 
1.20 
|.10 


%. 


QUEENS 
Caucasians or Italians 


Whether you need queens for making increase 
or requeening — let us supply your needs, one or 
one thousand, your order will have our prompt 


attention. 
PRICES 
1 Peer, see T $1.00 
re MR sk ke eee .80 
Be Ge ocenesceeeennees 75 


Tested queens, $2.00 


Queens Postpaid — Airmailed — Clipped 
No Extra Cost — 10c each for Marking 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Miss. 


PPTTTTITITITITITTTTTTT CUCU 


4 > 
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precccnccccococccccgccccocoscconcccccscccoccccncsccsccccccsccncscccasccnscocncceccocssoncoccnecesoccoaccssceceecancccecscecacccoccscccccconcceccescooscccoaeceS, 
N % 


YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 
Dadant’s Improved STARLINES or YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 
PLUS 





First and Finest Caucasian type hybrid — DADANT’S MIDNITES 
Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
Italians . $1.00 $ .90 $ .80 
Starlines or 
Midnites 1.30 1.20 1.00 
Clipped and marked 15c each additional 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers a 9 on ; 








YORK BEE COMPANY JESUP, GEORGIA 


( The Universal Apiaries ) 


TITIIT 


















































P. O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phone GArden 7-4131 
“oy vuvanennunnnenenenennenancncenenseeeneueeeneueeneeeeeeeeeeeeneueeeeuueeuceeeeeeseeageseeecesseencncnceeesncssusncenecceeeucoesenseensecesneesensnecessageesgga® 
" { —r——>S SSS 
r “The Australian Bee Journal” TIS cE 7 
‘ BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- . 
ciation at the beginning of each month. The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 ! / 
postage to overseas countries. Journal in the World 
¢ 167, Rainbow . soaks 
2 rT, poe th Subscription price £1.10 per an- 
ictoria, Australia num, post free, six months 11/6d. $$ 
ee post free and three months 6/3d. }}) 
post free. 
~-_—_——oror Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
out a subscription now through our agents: 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds Gleanings in Bee Culture 
They come in all sizes.... Medina, Ohio 
and grow bigger every year. ( SSS 
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ITALIAN ...... “GAAP GREEZE” ...... QUEENS 


We specialize in quality and service. 

Large and small orders appreciated. 

Prices: 1-24 ... 90c 25-100 ... 80c 
ee 75¢ each 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
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NOW 


is a good time to re- 
queen or make _ in- 


QUEENS 





Italians Caucasians crease with high pro- 

Nice large queens, 75c ea. _ ducing Carniolan or 

If air mail 80c ea Caucasian queens. Pleasure to 
rrr ‘ 


work with these gentlest of all 

bees. Queens $1.40 air mail. Dis- 

count on quantity. 
$2.00 Foreign 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 485 LaBelle, Fla. 





Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 


SUCCRRCROORRGCRCOOOROGEORRORERERRReeeeeeeeeeeceeeueeecneneeaeer, 






































OTITTITIIII tt itie 6 e 
SS souneeneeoennecneoegons Me aA | 30 
stati: NORMAN BROS. || |: 
i nite : Pitt 
Caucasian Hybrid : Q “— NS 
QUEENS QUEENS :  Gaen toe | 
1-24 .... $1.10 $1.35 : BRIGHT 3-BANDE LIAN | 
25-99 ... 1.00 1.25: z Teas at Shino an 
: 100 and up .90 1.10 : 2-lb. pkg. with queen ..... $3.00 
=: Howard Weaver & Sons : Seal ceeaae oe aoe as g 
: Navasota, Texas : All queens postpaid. Packages. F.O.B. 
: : ( NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
CTITITITITITLITITITITITITITTTTTITTTTTTTiTiiiii iii iii iii iii tii i tii ii ” amer, a. — 



































WILBANK‘S — ITALIAN QUEENS No. 
For your summer and fall queen needs we offer you an out- 9.5 | 
standing Strain of Three-Band Italians and can furnish Select 5 Ib. 
Young Laying Queens promptly on receipt of your order. 5 lb. 
Caged fresh from our yards and Rushed to you Prepaid by )) 100 
Air Mail. 50 I 
Prices Mas 
Sree $1.00 ea. eer ee 80 ea. 195’ 
eee -90 ea. 100-up ......... 75 ea Ss 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 
Phone 239 Lim 
T aneatinntineatiie 
510 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE F gycysr, 
© & ss < 
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JENSEN’S “Hi-Q” QUEENS 


No so small, single investment, pays such good dividends in 
profit and pleasure in beekeeping, as good queens. High produc- 
tion, with uniformity, is a major factor in our queens. 
Either Dadant Sterline Hybrids or our own Magnolia State Italians 
will please you, we honestly believe. 

PRICES: POST-PAID 






























































Dadant Starline Hybrids Magnolia State Italians 
Ay Fyn Py guae fa 100-up Reg. U. S. 
; Clipped & Marked FREE. Air Mail 5. oe ed — 
“Right Now Service” 
JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 
Italian Queens QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
$1 1G ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS; 
° Your choice, each 
W.E. PLANT TOPS FOR QUALITY 
° * DEPENDABLE SER 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ITALIANS known as the OLD or 
widely used everywhere. CAUCASIANS 
¥ te more thrifty, build to great strength 
ite de oc es 
ITALIAN QUEENS where others fail. Most gente st a 
75¢ each ee Se Sa free. Other in- 
é.... as 12 .... $8.00 each $1.00 10 or more, 85c. State choice. 
Crenshaw County Apiaries 
MERRILL APIARIES 
302 Beatrice St. Greenville, S. C. N es ae. nee 
5 
) 

SUE BEE SAYS: | 
ail “For greater profits, use first 
NS || 7 quality. SUE BEE Foundation 

does not cost. . . .it pays. You 
will be pleased with the su- } 
00 preme quality that makes SUE 3 
00 if BEE the finest. Write for our § 

50 prices and working charge 
| rates. 

“Check these prices. . . .place 








your order with the Sioux 
Honey Association plant near- 








est you.” 

No. 1 Brood Frames (100) $12.25 No. 1 Hive Bodies (100) $150.00 

9.5 gram Fumidil 28.50 Cypress Bottom Boards 1.45 

5 lb. Sodium Sulfa 19.50 5 lb. Frame Wire 3.75 

5 Ib. Powdered Sulfa 19.50 Leather Bee Gloves 1.90 4 
i? 100 Ib. Soy Flour 12.50 Wire Folding Veils 1.50 

50 lb. Brewers Yeast 7.50 4x 7 Smokers 2.35 4 

Masonite Div. Bd. Feeders 1.25 Heavy Duty 2 wheel 335.00 

1957 Stainless Steel Tank Hand Trucks 39.95 


SUE BEE UNCAPPER 1495.00 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION _ Sioux City, lowa 
Lima, Ohio; Rogers, Texas; Tacoma, Wash.;. Anaheim, Calif.; Waycross, Ga. 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 
QUALITY AT LOW cost 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


a 
25-up 


KELLEY’S 


3-Banded Italian Queens 


KELLEY ISLAND queens by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by re- 
turn air mail. 


Leen eeeeeeeeeeeeees 85 by prepaid air mail 
Leeeeeeeeeeees 75 by prepaid air mail 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KY. 
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